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THE WIZARD'S SON. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Ir would be difficult to deseribe the 
sensations with which Lord Erradeen 
found himself set at liberty, and on 
his way back, as he thought at first, 
to the easy mind, the quiet life, the 
undisturbed and undisturbing circum- 
stances of his previous existence. He 
scarcely seemed to breathe till he had 
crossed the Border, and was outside 
of Scotland, feeling during that time, 
like a fugitive in full flight, incapable 
of thinking of anything except that 
he had eluded his pursuers and had 
escaped all possible risks and apprehen- 
sions. His trial had lasted nights 
and days, he could not tell how many. 
Now for the first time he had the caim, 
the leisure, the sense of safety, which 
were necessary for a review of all that 
he had gone through ; he had seen the 
moon light up the pale line of the 
sea at Berwick, where Tweed falls 
into the waste of water, and the 
lights of Newcastle, turning into a 
shining highway the dark crescent 
of the Tyne, and then as the train 
pounded along through the darkness, 
with the throb and swing of life and 
speed, through the silence and night, 
his faculties seemed to come back to 
him, and his judgment to be restored. 
Through what a strange episode of 
existence had he passed since he saw 
the lights curve round the sides of 
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that river, and the great bridge strid- 
ing over above the roofs of the sleeping 
town! And now he had escaped—had 
he escaped? He had time at least and 
quiet to think it all out and see where 
he stood. 

He had been for nearly three weeks 
altogether on Loch Houran, during 
which time he had gone through the 
severest mental struggle he had ever 
known. It seemed years to him now 
since the moment when he had been 
suddenly confronted by the strange 
and mysterious personage who had as- 
sumed a tone towards him and 
claimed a submission which Walter 
had refused to yield. That this man’s 
appearance had awakened in him a 
sensation of overwhelming excitement 
mingled with fear, that he had come 
in an unaccountable way, that he had 
been seen apparently by no one in the 
old castle but himself, that nobody had 
betrayed any consciousness of knowing 
who he was or how he was there, and 
yet that he had come and gone with a 
perfect acquaintance and familiarity 
with the place, the family, the estates, 
the story of the race; these were de- 
tails which, with a tremulous sensation 
in his mind, as of a panic nearly over, 
he gathered together to examine and 
find out, if possible, what they meant. 
He had been unable during the time 
that followed, when he had taken 
refuge in Auchnasheen, to exercise any 
discriminating faculty, or use his own 
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judgment upon these facts. At the mo- 
ment of seeing and hearing occurrences 
which disturb the mind, reason is 
hampered in its action. Afterwards 
you may ask yourself, have you really 
heard and seen? but not when a definite 
appearance is before your eyes, or 
likely to re-appear at any moment, and 
a distinct voice in your ears. The 
actual then overmasters the soul ; the 
meaning of it must be got at later. He 
had seen this man whose faculties and 
pretensions were alike so extraordinary, 
he had listened to the claim he made, 
he had been bidden to yield up his in- 
dividual will and to obey under threaten- 
ing of evil if he refused, and promises 
of pleasure and comfort if he consented. 
And Walter had said “No.” He would 
have said No had an angel out of 
heaven appeared before him, making 
the same demand. He had been sub- 
jected to this strange trial at the very 
height of independence and conscious 
power, when he had newly begun to 
feel his own importance, and to enjoy 
its advantages. It had seemed to him 
absurd, incredible that such a claim 
should be made, even while the per- 
sonality of the strange claimant had 
filled him with a sensation of terror, 
which he summoned all his forces to 
struggle against, without any success. 
He had been like two men during that 
struggle. One a craven, eager to fly, 
willing to promise anything might he 
but escape ; the other struggling pas- 
sicnately against the stranger and re- 
fusing—refusing, night and day. When 
he went to Auchnasheen the character 
of the conflict within him had become 
more remarkable still. The man who 
claimed his obedience was no longer 
visible, but he had been rent asunder 
between the power of his own resisting 
spirit and some strange influence 
which never slackened, which seemed 
to draw him towards one point with a 
force which his unwillingness to yield 
made into absolute agony. Still he 
had resisted, always resisted, though 
without strength to escape, until the 
moment had come when by sudden in- 
Spiration of natural justice and pity 


he had broken loose—by that, and by 
the second soul struggling in him and 
with him, by Oona’s hand holding him 
and her heart sustaining him. This 
was the history of these two tre- 
mendous weeks, the most eventful in 
his life. And now he had escaped out 
of the neighbourhood in which he could 
feel no safety, out of the influence 
which had moved him so strangely, 
and was able to think and ask himself 
what it was. 

The night was dark, and, as has 
been said, the moon was on the wane. 
She shed a pale mist of light over the 
dark country, where now and then 
there broke out the red glow of pit or 
furnace fires. The train swung on- 
ward with a rock of movement, a 
ploughing and plunging, the dim 
light in the roof swaying, the two 
respectable fellow-passengers each in 
his corner, amidst his wraps, slum- 
bering uneasily. Walter had no 
inclination to sleep. He was indeed 
feverishly awake ; all his faculties in 
wild activity ; his mind intensely con- 
scious and living. What did it all 
mean? The events which had affected 
him to a passionate height of feeling 
with which his previous life had been 
entirely unacquainted— was it possible 
that there was any other way of ac- 
counting for them? ‘To look himself 
in the face as it were, and confess now 
at a distance from these influences that 
the man to whom he had spoken in the 
language of to-day was one of the 
fabulous men in whom the ignorant 
believe, his own early ancestor—the 
still existing, undying founder of the 
house, was, he said to himself, impos- 
sible. It could not be ; anything else 
—any hypothesis was more credible 
than this. There was no place for 
the supernatural in the logic of life as 
he had learned it. Now that he had 
recovered control of himself, it was 
time :for him to endeavour to make 
out a reason for the hallucination in 
which he had almost lost himself and 
his sober senses. And accordingly he 
began to do it; and this is what he 
said to himself. His imagination had 
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been excited by all that had happened 
to him ; the extraordinary change in 
his circumstances which seemed almost 
miraculous, and then the succession 
of incidents, the strange half-commu- 
nications that had been made to 
him, the old, ruinous house in which 
he had been compelled to shut himself 
up, the wonderful solitude, full of 
superstitious suggestions, into which 
he had been plunged. All these details 
had prepared his mind for something 
—he knew not what. He felt a hot 
flush of shame and mortification come 
over him as he remembered how easily, 
notwithstanding all his better know 
ledge, he, a man of his century, ac- 
quainted with all the philosophies of 
the day, had been overcome by these 
influences. He had expected some- 
thing out of nature, something terrible 
and wonderful. And when such a 
state of mind is reached, it is certain 
(he thought) that something will arise 
to take advantage of it. Probably 
all these effects had been calculated 
upon by the individual, whoever he 
was, who haunted Kinloch Houran 
to excite and exploit these terrors. 
Who was he? Even now, so far out of 
his reach, so emancipated from his in- 
fluence that he could question and 
examine it, Walter felt a certain 
giddiness come over his spirit at this 
thought, and was glad that one of his 
fellow-passengers stirred and woke, 
and made a shivering remark, How 
cold it was, before he again composed 
himself to sleep. It was very cold. 
There was an icy chill in the air which 
penetrated through the closed win- 
dows. But nothing else could come 
in—nothing else! and it could be but 
a sudden reflection from his past ex- 
citement that made Walter feel for a 
moment as if another figure sat 
opposite to him, gazing at him with 
calm sarcasm, and eyes that had a 
smile in them. When the giddiness 
passed off, and he looked again, there 
was (of course) no one opposite to him, 
only the dark blue cushions of the un- 
occupied place. Who was this man 
then who held a sort of court in 


Kinloch Houran, and demanded obedi- 
ence from its proprietor? He was no 
creature of the imagination. Excited 
nerves and shaken health might in- 
deed have prepared the mind of the 
visitor for the effect intended to be 
produced upon him ; but they could 
not have created the central figure— 
the powerful personality from whom 
such influence flowed. Who was he! 
The circumstances were all favourable 
for a successful imposture, or even a 
mystification. Suppose it to be some 
member of the family aggrieved by 
the promotion of a far-off branch, 
some dependent with so much know- 
ledge of the secrets of the race as to 
be able to play upon the imagination 
of a novice, with mysterious threats 
and promises; perhaps, who could 
tell, a monomaniac, the leading idea 
of whose delusion was to take this 
character upon him? Walter’s breast 
lightened a little as he made out one by 
one these links of explanation. It 
was characteristic of his time, and the 
liberality of mind with which modern 
thought abjures the idea of absolute 
imposture, that the sudden suggestion 
of a monomaniac gave a great relief 
and comfort to him. That might ex- 
plain all—a man of superior powers 
crazed in this point, who might have 
convinced himself that he was the 
person he claimed to be, and that it 
was the interest of the family he had 
at heart. Such a being, acquainted 
with all the mysterious passages and 
hiding places that exist in such old 
houses, able ‘to appear suddenly from 
a secret door or sliding panel, to 
choose moments when nature herself 
added to the sense of mystery, hours 
of twilight and darkness when the 
half-seen is more alarming than any- 
thing fully revealed—this would ex- 
plain so much that the young man for 
the moment drew a long breath of 
relief, and felt half-consciously that he 
could afiord to ignore the rest. 

And in the sense of this relief he 
fell asleep, and dreamed that he stood 
again at Mrs. Forrester’s door in the 
Isle, and saw the light on the old tower 
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of Kinloch Houran, and felt the attrac- 
tion, the drawing and dragging as of 
some force he could not resist ; and 
woke up with the blow he gave him- 
self against the rail that supported 
the netting on the opposite side of the 
carriage, against which he struck his 
head in his rush towards the place to 
which he had felt himself called. He 
staggered back into his seat, giddy 
and faint, yet thankful to feel that it 
was only a dream; and then had to 
begin his self-arguments over again, 
and trace once more every link of the 
chain. A monomaniac —yes, that might 
be the explanation ; but whence then 
that power which drew him, which he 
had fought against with all the powers 
of his being at Auchnasheen, which 
he had never given in to, but which, 
even in the reflection of it given in 
his dream, was vivid enough to 
awaken him to a new branch of the 
question? Magnetism, mesmerism, 
he had heard of, and scorned as other 
names for charlatanism; but when 
you are searching anxiously for the 
means of accounting for mysterious 
phenomena you are glad to seize upon 
explanations that at another moment 
would be little satisfactory. Walter 
said to himself that the madman of, 
Kinloch Houran—the monomaniac, 
must possess these strange powers. 
He might know many secrets, though 
his wits were gone astray. He might 
be sane enough to have a purpose, and 
to cultivate every possible means of 
affecting the mind he wished to work 
upon. Such curious combinations of 
madness and wisdom were not beyond 
human experience. Perhaps at the 
end of all his arguments, having fully 
convinced himself, the thread of the 
reasoning escaped him, for he suddenly 
shuddered and grew pale, and shrank 
into his corner, drawing his wraps close 
round him and raising the collar of 
his coat to his very eyes, as if to shut out 
some bewildering, overwhelming sight. 
But by this time the wintry day was 
breaking, and the stir of awakened life 
reached the other travellers, who woke 
and stretched themselves, shivering in 


the chill of the dawn, and began to 
prepare for their arrival. One of 
them spoke to Walter, expressing a 
fear that he was ill, he looked so pale, 
and offering his services to ‘see him 
home.” The young man indeed felt 
as if he had come through a long ill- 
ness when he stepped forth upon the 
platform at King’s Cross, and felt 
that he had escaped from his fever 
and his trouble, and had new ways 
and new thoughts—or rather the re- 
pose of old thoughts and old ways— 
before him for some time to come. 

He remained in London all day, and 
after his bath and his breakfast, felt 
the rising of a new life, and began 
to remember all the good things which 
he had partially forgotten, but which 
surely were more than enough to 
counterbalance the evil things, of 
which, when you set your mind to it, 
after all, so feasible an explanation 
could be found. London was at its 
darkest, and nothing invited him in 
the foggy and murky streets; never- 
theless he lingered with that mixture 
of old habit and mental indolence 
which wastes so much time and dis- 
perses so many admirable resolutions. 
He went in the morning to see the 
house which belonged to him in Park 
Lane, and which was empty for the 
moment. It was one of those which 
look out from pleasant, large bow- 
windows upon the brightness of the 
Park and the cheerful thoroughfare. 
Even at such a moment it had a kind of 
brightness—as much light as could be 
got in London. It gave Walter a 
real pleasure to think of furnishing 
it for his mother, of seeing her take 
her place there and enter upon a 
larger life, a mode of existence for 
which he felt—with a glow of pride in 
her—she was more qualified than for 
the smaller village routine at Sloebury. 
His energy even went so far as 
to direct that the house should be put 
in order and prepared for occupation. 
And if he had gone home at once after 
this feat. not all the threatenings of 
his mysterious enemy would have pre- 
vented a pleasant re-beginning of his 
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old life. But he did not ; he lingered 
about the streets, about the hotel to 
which he had gone in the morning, 
for no particular reason, and it was 
late when he started for Sloebury 

late and dark and cold, and his sleep- 
less night and all the excitements 
from which he had fled, began to tell 
upon him. When he reached the 
familiar station his cheerfulness and 
good-humour had fled. And all the 
pleasant anticipations of the home- 
coming and the comfort with which 
he had remembered that existence, 
free of all mystery, in which he had 


seldom done anything but what seemed 


good in his own eyes, abandoned him 
as he stepped into the drizzle of a dark 
and rainy December night, into the 
poor and badly-lighted streets that 
surround a railway everywhere, and 
turn the worst side of every town 
to the eyes of strangers. He sent 
Symington and his baggage off before 
him, and himself set out to walk, with 
that incomprehensible pleasure in a 
little further delay which is so general. 
Stepping out into the mean streets 
had all the effect upon Walter's tired 
frame and capricious and impatient 
mind, of sudden disenchantment. His 
imagination perhaps had been affected 
by the larger atmosphere from which 
he had come, and he had forgotten the 
dinginess and puverty, which never 
before had struck him with the same 
force. The damp drizzle which was 
all there was for air, seemed to suffo- 
cate him; the pavement was wet and 
muddy, dirt and wretchedness per- 
vaded everything. Then he began to 
realise, as he walked, the scene he was 
going to, which he could call up before 
lim with such perfect distinctness of 
memory. Home! It used to be the 
centre, in books, of all pleasant 
thoughts—the tired wanderer coming 
to rest and shelter, the prodigal out 
of hunger and misery to forgiveness 
and the fatted calf, the “‘ war-beaten 
soldier” from his cold sentry’s march, 
the sailor from the wet shrouds and 
gloomy seas—to good fires and wel- 
comes, kisses and a hot supper. But 


that primitive symbol of imagination, 
like so many others, has got perhaps 
somewhat soiled with ignoble use ; and 
it never was, perhaps, from this point 
of view that young men of Walter 
Methven’s type regarded the centre 
of family life, to which they returned 
when there was nothing better to do, 
with a sort of penitential sense of the 
duties that were considered binding 
there, and the preposterous things 
that would be expected of them. 

Lord Erradeen who had been long- 
ing for that safe and sensible refuge 
where no exaggeration or superstition 
prevailed, suddenly felt it rise before 
him like a picture of still life as he 
walked towards it. His mother seated 
knitting at one side of the fire, with a 
preoccupied look, listening for his 
step outside, the evening newspaper, 
and a novel from Mudie’s on the table. 
Miss Merivale opposite working crewel 
work, and putting a question now and 
then as to when he was expected: the 
two lamps burning steadily, the tick 
of the clock in the foreground, so to 
speak, the soul of the silent scene. The 
other accessories of the piece were 
all conventional ones: fire blazing 
brightly, now and then breaking into 
the monologue of the clock with a 
sudden rush and jet of flame, or drop- 
ping of ashes; curtains drawn, sofas 
and chairs within the glow of the 
warmth, ready for the new-comer’s 
choice. There would be a - sudden 
springing up, a disturbance of the per- 
fect order of all these arrangements, 
on his entrance. He would be made 
to sit down in far too warm a corner ; 
his personal appearance would be com- 
mented upon; that be was looking 
well, or ill, or tired, or as fresh as 
possible. And then the cross-examina- 
tion would begin. Walter reminded 
himself that this cross-examination was 
maddening, and that even as a boy at 
school he had never been able to bear 
it. When he had said that he was 
well, and consented, yes, that he had 
come home sooner than he expected, 
but no, that nothing was wrong, what 
was there more to say? To be sure he 
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had intended to say a great deal more, 
to pour forth all his troubles into his 
mother’s sympathetic bosom ; but that 
in any case could only have been when 
the two were alone. And would she 
understand him if ke did so? Cousin 
Sophy—he could hear her in imagina- 
tion—would give a sharp shriek of 
laughter at the idea of anything mys- 
terious, at any suggestion of the 
supernatural (in which, of course, by 
this time Walter did not believe him- 
self, but that was another matter). 
She would shriek even derisively at 
the idea that mesmerism could have 
affected any man in his senses. And 
his mother—what would she do? not 
shriek with laughter, that was not her 
way; but smile perhaps with a doubtful 
look to see whether it was possible that 
he could be in earnest in this incredible 
story of his. No, she would not 
believe him, she would think he was 
under the influence of some halluci- 
nation. She would look at him with 


a shock of something like contempt, 


an annoyed dismay that fer son 
should be so incredulous, or so weak. 
Walter’s imagination leaped back to 
the other warm and softly lighted 
room on the Isle, the innocent mother 
talking, who would have believed 
everything, the girl standing by who 
did understand, and that almost with- 
out a word, Ah, if that indeed were 
home! Thus with a sudden revulsion 
in his mind, shutting himself up, and 
double-locking the door of his heart— 
even before he had come to the door 
of the house, to which his mother, he 
knew, would rush to meet him, hearing 
and distinguishing his step—he went 
home. 

Mrs. Methven who had been on the 
watch all day, opened the door to him 
as he foresaw. She was trembling 
with anxiety and pleasure, yet self- 
restrained and anxious not to betray 
the excitement which probably he 
would think uncalled for; she took 
his wraps from him, and helped to 
take off his great-coat giving an aid 
which was quite unnecessary, but 
which he, on his side commanding him- 


self also, did his best to accept with 
an appearance of pleasure. ‘‘ You have 
not dined,” she said, ‘‘ there is some- 
thing just ready. We waited half an 
hour, but I thought you would prefer 
to come by this train, Come in and 
get thawed, and let me look at you, 
while they bring up your dinner.” 
She took him by the arm as she spoke, 
and led him into the drawing-room 
where everything was exactly as he 
had imagined. And she drew him, as 
he had imagined, too close to the fire, 
and drawing the softest chair, said 
“Sit down, dear, and get warm.” 

“Tam nota bit cold. I have walked, 
you know, from the station. How 
do you do, Cousin Sophy? Your 
room is too warm, mother, I always 
tell you so. However it looks very 
cheerful after the wet and mud out- 
side,” he said, with an attempt to be 
gracious, 

“The rain makes everything dismal 
out of doors. Has it been raining all 
the way? You have had a dreadful 
journey, my poor boy.” 

“ Of course it is warmer here than 
in Scotland,” said Miss Merivale. 

And then there was a pause, and 
his mother looked at him more closely 
by the light of the lamp. She was 
just going to say “You are not 
looking very well”—when Walter 
broke in. 

“T hear a tray coming, and I am 
very hungry. I shall go into the 
dining-room, mother, and join you by 
and by.” 

“T will go too and wait upon you, 
Walter. I mean to wait upon you 
myself to-night. I hope your lordship 
has not grown too fine for that,” she 
said with an attempt at playful ease. 
It was a relief to leave Miss Merivale, 
and have her son all to herself. She 
put his chair to the table for him, and 
brought the claret which had been 
warming, and handed him his plate 
with a smile of content. “It is plea- 
sant to serve one’s boy,” she said, 
“and we don’t want any third person. 
I have so much to hear, and to ask—” 

An impatient prayer that she would 
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net begin the moment he sat down to 
worry a fellow with questions was on 
Walter’s lips ; but he forbore, doing his 
very best to command himself. To sit 
in his old place, to feel his old impulse, 
to find the claret too warm, and the 
potatoes cold, was almost too much for 
him ; but still like a hero he forbore. 
And she took advantage of his mag- 
nanimity. She never relaxed her 
watch upon him, That is the penalty 
one pays for having one’s mother to 
serve one: a servant is silent at least. 
She asked him if he would not have a 
little more, just this little piece which 
was very nicely done? Some of the 
vegetables which were better cooked 
than usual? A little salad? Some 
stewed fruit with that Devonshire 
cream which he used to like? A little 
of his favourite cheese? She was not 
in general a fussy woman, but she 
was so anxious after the rapproche- 
ment that had taken place on the eve 
of his going away, to please him, to 
preserve that tenderer strain of feel- 
ing—if it could be done this way! 
And yet all the time she was restrain- 
ing herself not to say too much, not 
to worry him. A woman has to exer- 
cise such wiles often enough for her 
husband’s benefit; but it is hard to 
go through the process again for her 
son. 

He bore it all with a devouring 
impatience, yet self-restraint too— 
not entreating her in words to let 
him alone for heaven’s sake! as he 
would so fain have done. Perhaps 
there was something to be said on his 
side also; his mind was laden with 
care and anxiety, and wanted repose 
above all; and this wistful over- 
anxiety and desire to propitiate by 
details was irritating beyond descrip- 
tion, He did not know how to put 
up with it. Love itself is sometimes 
very hard to put up with—embar- 
rassing, officious, not capable of per- 
ceiving that to let its object alone is 
the best. Mrs. Methven did not know 
how to propitiate him — whether to 
show her interest or to put on a form 


of indifference. All her urgency about 
his dinner, was it not to spare him the 
questions which she knew he did not 
love? But that succeeded badly, and 
her curiosity, or rather her anxiety, 
was great. 

“How did you like Kinloch 
Houran?” she ventured to say at 
last. What a question! It seemed 
to Walter that a glance at his face 
would have shown her how inappro- 
priate it was. 

“Like Kinloch Houran!” he said. 
“Tf you want a categorical answer, 
mother—and I know you are never 
satisfied with anything else — not 
at all!” 

“T am sorry for that, Walter, since 
it seems a place you must have a 
great deal to do with. Auchnasheen, 
then, was that better? You must 
teach me to pronounce the name.” 

“ Auchnasheen, if possible, was 
worse,” he said. “I shall never be 
able to endure either the one or the 
other, or forget the associations. 
Don’t make me think of them, please. 
When I got home I thought I should 
be able to escape all that.” 

“My dear, I beg your pardon: I 
did not know. Was the weather 
then so bad? They say it always 
rains—and the place very dull, of 
course, so far in the wilds? But you 
said in your letter that the lake was 
lovely, and that there were some 
pleasant people e 

He put up his hand, begging her 
to go no further. “It was lovely 
enough if you like, but I hate the 
place; isn’t that enough? I shall 
never go back with my free will.” 

Mrs. Methven looked at him in 
astonishment. “ I thought—”’ she sai , 
“you remember how fantastic you 
thought it, and medizval—that you 
had to make a periodical visit to the 
old home of the race?”’ 

His very lips trembled with irrita- 
tion. He had written about all that 
in the first days of his absence, and 
even after his arrival at Loch 
Houran, making fun of the old world 
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stipulation. She might have divined, 
he thought, that it was a very different 
matter now. “I am sorry to keep 
you so long here, out of your own 
comfortable corner,” he said. ‘‘ You 
never like sitting in the dining-room. 
It is brutal of me to keep you here.” 

“No, Walter, it is my pleasure,” 
she cried; then, poor soul, with that 
most uncalled-for, unprofitable desire 
for information, “ And there are so 
many things I want to know 

He commanded himself witha great 
effort. ‘ Mother,” he said, “I have 
not enjoyed my visit to Scotland. 
There are a great many things that 
perhaps I may be able to talk of 
hereafter if you will give me time, 
but that I don’t want even to think 
of now. And I’m tired with my 
journey ; and everything is not couleur 
de rose, as you seem to think. Let 
me alone, if you can, for to-night.” 

“Let you alone—if I can!” She 
was so startled, so bitterly disap- 
pointed, that for a moment or two 
she could not speak. And this 
aggravated Walter still more. 

“Mother,” he cried, getting up 
from his unsatisfactory meal, “ I hope 
you are not going to make a scene the 
first night.” 

Thus, without any intention, with 
indeed the strongest desire to adopt a 
better way, this was how young Lord 
Erradeen resumed his intercourse with 
his mother. And yet Oona’s mother, 
with all her little gentle affectations, 
with her kind effusiveness which there 
was no withstanding, had given him the 
sincerest sense of home and a refuge 
from trouble. Was it Oona’s presence 
that explained all, or was there some- 
thing more subtle underneath? There 
1: llowed on this occasion no scene ; but 
when Mrs. Methven returned to the 
drawing-room alone, leaving Walter, 
as she said, in peace to smoke his 
cigar after his dinner, Miss Meri- 
vale’s keen eyes perceived at once 
that the traveller’s meal had not been 
a happy ceremonial. 

“1 daresay he is tired,” she said. 





“Yes, he is tired—almost too tired 
to eat. Smoke is the grand panacea,” 
said Mrs. Methven, with a smile. 

“The worst of smoke is that it is so 
unsociable,’ said Miss Merivale, 
cheerfully, picking up her book. “I 
think I'll go to bed and leave you free 
for your talk with Walter when the 
cigar’s done. Oh yes, you will get on 
better by yourselves. You will get 
more out of him if you are alone. But 
I dare say you won’t get very much 
out of him. It will come by 
scraps—a little at a time; and he 
will be quite astonished that you don’t 
know—by instinct, I suppose. Men 
are all like that.” 

It was very kind of Cousin Sophy. 
Mrs. Methven gave her a kiss of grati- 
tude as she took her candle and went 
away. But the expedient after all did 
little good. Walter lingered over his 
cigar, growing less and less inclined 
for any confidences, while his mother 
lingered in the drawing-room, hoping 
he would come to her; and Cousin 
Sophy, by far the most comfortable 
of the three, established herself cosily 
in her easy chair by her bedroom 
fire, with a yellow novel. Miss Meri- 
vale had aspirations béyond Mudie. 
She thought the French writers far 
more subtle and searching in their 
analysis of character than her com- 
patriots ever were, and she liked 
their boldness, and the distinctness 
with which they cut away all pretences 
and showed humanity as it was. She 
had no opinion of humanity—but yet 
she was in her way very good-natured, 
and would even go out of her way 
to show kindness to one of her 
fellow-creatures, as she had done to- 
night. Though her own room looked 
comfortable, and was so indeed up to 
a certain point, Miss Merivale, if no- 
body else, was aware that there was a 
draught which there was no eluding, 
—a draught which, whatever you might 
do, caught you infallibly in the back 
of the neck. She had taken down the 
curtains and put them up again. She 
had changed the position of her seat. 
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She had bought a folding screen. She 
had even changed her chair and pro- 
cured a high-backed old-fashioned 
thing, something like that cushioned 
sentry-box in which porters delight ; 
but in no way could she escape this 
draught, except in bed, and it was 
much too early to go to bed. There- 
fore she had made a distinct sacrifice 
of personal comfort in coming so soon 
up stairs. She sat there and mused, 
asking herself what boys were born 
for, or at least by what strange mis- 
take Providence ever committed them 
to the charge of women; and why it was 
that they could not be happy or natural 
with the people they belonged to. 
“T feel almost sure now,” she said 
to herself, “that I shall have a stiff 
neck to-morrow, to no purpose, and 
that those two down stairs are sitting 
in separate rooms, and will not say a 
word to each other.” 

It was a curious, very curious read- 
ing of an English home, could any 
spectator have looked through the 
secure covering of that repectable 
roof, or through the curtains that 
veiled the windows, and seen the two 
rooms in which these two persons sat 
each alone. How was it? Why was it? 
The mother had no thought but for her 
son. The son was not unkind or 
heartless, but full of good qualities. 
And yet at a moment when he had 
much to tell, and she was eager to hear, 
they sat in two separate rooms, as if 
they were fellow-lodgers and no more. 
Cousin Sophy, who was a_ sensible 
woman, with much kind feeling to- 
wards both, though she was not per- 
haps the kind of person from whom 
any high degree of unselfish devotion 
was to be looked for, sat and shook her 
head, and “wondered at it,” as the 
ladies at Camelot did over Elaine. But 
it was a greater wonder than Elaine. 

Was it, perhaps, the beginning of 
the fulfilment of that threat that every- 
thing would go ill with him, which 
had been made at Kinloch Houran ? 
But if so it was no new ill, but only 
the futher following out of an evil 
that had been growing for years. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SoMETHING of the same perversity which 
had turned all his good resolutions to 
nothing on the night of his arrival, 
affected Walter when he went out 
next morning into Sloebury. The 
place had narrowed and grown small 
in every way. There was no horizon, 
only lines of brick houses; no space, 
only the breadth of a street ; no air 
to breathe for a man who had come 
from the wide solitude of the hills, 
and the keen freshness of the High- 
land breezes. Everything here was 
paltry, and monotonous, and small ; 
the people who met him—and he met 
everybody, and there was not a man 
who could claim the slightest acquaint- 
ance with him, or a woman who had 
seen him once in her neighbour's 
drawing-room who did not make some 
use of the acquaintance with Lord 
Erradeen—seemed to have dwindled 
along with the scene. They had 
never been distinguished by intelli- 
gence or originality, but he had not 
been aware how paltry they were 
before. Had he seen Jeremy’s new 
turn-out? all the men inquired of 
him. He had already heard of it 
from Miss Merivale, who had given 
him a sketch of the history of the 
town, and what had happened during 
his absence, at breakfast. It was a 
high phaeton “which I suppose must 
be the fashion,” Miss Merivale said. 
“You should really see it,” cried all 
the young men, with details about the 
harness, and the high-stepping mare 
which were endless. What did Lord 
Erradeen care for young Jeremy’s 
phaeton or the high-stepping mare ? 
but it was the only topic at Sloebury 
—that, and a report which Miss Meri- 
vale had also furnished him with, 
about Julia Herbert. “Your old 
flame: no doubt it was to console 
herself in your absence,” said Cousin 
Sophy. ‘This was disagreeable too. 
Walter did not care to hear that the 
girl who had distinguished himself 
and been distinguished by him should 
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make herself remarkable in a flirta- 
tion with another man. He did not 
want her indeed, but he objected to 
the transfer of her affections. And 
everything around looked so barren, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Perhaps 
it was the quickening of life which 
his recent experiences, painful though 
they had been, had brought him, 
which made him feel how dead-alive 
everything was. At Loch Houran his 
mind had gone back to the safe and 
peaceable commonplace of his native 
town with something like an enthu- 
siasm of preference for its calm com- 
mon sense, and superiority to the 
fever and excitements of that life upon 
the edge of the supernatural. Now it 
seemed to him that superstition itself, 
not to speak of the heats and chills 
of human passion, were higher things 
than this cynic-steadiness, this limit 
of matter-of-fact. What would Sloe- 


bury think of those things that had 
been so real to him, that had rent his 
very being asunder? 


He could ima- 
gine the inextinguishable laughter 
with which his story would be greeted, 
and blushed at the possibility of 
betraying himself. A seer of ghosts 
and visions, a victim of mesmerism ! 
He would become in a moment the 
scorn, as he was at present the envy, 
of the town. Not a soul of them 
would understand. His experiences 
must be buried in his own bosom, 
and no one here must ever know 
that he had got beyond that surface 
of life to which all their knowledge 
was confined. When he met Under- 
wood indeed this determination 
wavered a little : but then Underwood 
looked at him with an eagerness of 
inspection which was still more offen- 
sive. What did the fellow mean? Did 
he think it likely that he, a stranger, 
a person whom the better people dis- 
approved, should be chosen as the 
confidant of Lord Erradeen ? 

“You have come back very soon,” 
the captain said ; as indeed did every- 
body whom he met. 

** No—not sooner than I intended,” 
said Walter, coldly. “It was busi- 


ness merely that took me 
at all.” 

Underwood examined his face with 
a curiosity that had knowledge in it. 
“T know that country so well,” he 
said. “I should like to know what 
you think of it. Of course you were 
at Auchnasheen? I have been weeks 
there, with the late lord—and at ihe 
old castle too,” he added, with a keen 
look. 

“You were interested in the archi- 
tecture, I suppose.” 

Underwood said nothing for a mo- 
ment. Then suddenly—* I wish you'd 
come and talk to me about it!” he 
cried. “ Any time that you will come 
I’ll shut out everybody else. I'll keep 
myself free—” 

“My dear fellow,” Walter said 
in a supercilious tone, ‘why should I 
make Sloebury pay the penalty, and 
banish your friends from you for my 
selfish advantage?” To remember 
the time when this man had taken 
notice of him and been his superior, 
gave him a sense of impatient indig- 
nation. “ Besides, I don’t know that 
there is anything to say.” 

“Oh, as you please,’ said Under- 
wood; but when they passed each 
other, he turned back and laid a hand 
on Walter’s sleeve. “I keep early 
hours now,” he said. “After ten I 
am always free.” 

Lord Erradeen walked away, half- 
angry, half-amused, by the man’s pre- 
sumption, who, after all, was a no- 
body ; but yet, he made a secret note 
in his mind, almost outside of his 
consciousness. After ten—It might, 
in the dreadful blank of those hours 
after ten at Sloebury (or even before 
ten for that matter), be a resource. 

He had not gone very much further 
when he fell into another lion’s 
mouth. But how wrong, how cruel, 
to apply such a phrase to the red and 
smiling mouth, fresh as the cherries 
in the song, of Miss Julia Herbert, 
on her way from the rectory where 
she paid her old aunt a daily visit, to 
the cottage in which she was her 
mother’s stay and solace! She had 


there 
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been flirting a great deal in Walter’s 
absence, no one could deny. A young 
Wynn, a relation on the other side of 
the house, had been staying there, on 
leave from his regiment, and on such 
an occasion what else was there to do ? 
But young Wynn was gone, and his 
circumstances were not such as to 
have stood in competition for one 
moment with Lord Erradeen. As 
soon as she saw him, Julia began to 
smile and wave her hand. If there 
was a little sense of guilt in her, so 
much the more reason for even an ex- 
cess of friendliness now. And perhaps 
there was in Walter a certain desire 
to let the little world about, which 
had insisted upon her little infidelities, 
perceive that she was as much under 
his influence as ever, as soon as he 
chose to appear. This was not the 
way in which the world regarded the 
matter, if Walter had known. Instead 
of looking at him as the conquering 
hero, who had but to show himself, 
the spectators said pityingly that Julia 


Herbert had got hold of poor Lord 
Erradeen again. 

“Oh, Walter!” she cried; then 
changed her tone with a very pretty 
blush, and said, “I ought to have 
said Lord Erradeen : but it was the 


surprise, 
home ¢”’ 

“T have come back,” he said, with a 
little emphasis. 

“TI see it all. Forgive me that I 
should be so silly—back, of course ; 
that means a few days, that means 
you have come for your boxes, or to 
see your mother, or to know her 
wishes respecting the new furniture 
of the banqueting hall. Shall it be 
medieval or renaissance? If you ask 
my advice 

“T do; of course, I do. 
that chietly I am here.” 

“That is what I thought. Renais- 
sance, then. There, you have my 
opinion—with plenty of cupids and 
good, fat garlands 2 

She laughed, and Walter laughed 
too, though he was not very much 
amused. But, of course, he could not 


And so you have come 


It is for 


speak toa lady as he had spoken to 
Underwood. 

“Come now, tell me about it,” the 
young lady said. “ You cannot refuse 
such a little bit of novelty to one who 
never sees anything new except a 
novel; and there is so little novelty 
in them! About what? Oh, about 
Scotland, and the scenery, and the old 
castle: and whom you met, and what 
you did. Mayn’t I show a little 
curiosity—in one whom,” she added 
with that exaggeration of sentiment 
which leaves room for a laugh, “I 
have known all my life?” 

“That, I hope, is not all the claim 
I have on your interest,” said Walter 
in the same tone. 

“Oh, no, not half. There have been 
moments !—And then the romance of 
you, Lord Erradeen! It is delightful 
to touch upon the borders of romance. 
And your rank! I feel a great many 
inches higher, and ever so much ele- 
vated in my own estimation by being 
privileged to walk by your lordship’s 
side, When are you going to take your 
seat and help to rule your country ? 
They say the House of Commons is to 
be preferred for that. But there is 
nothing so delightful as a peer.” 

“ How lucky for me that yoa should 
think so. I may walk with you, then, 
to the——” 

“ Corner,” said Julia, “not too far ; 
oh, certainly, not too far: or we shall 
have all the old ladies, male and 
female, making comments.” 

“T don’t care for the old ladies—or 
their comments,” said Walter: the 
fun was languid, perhaps, but yet it 
afforded a little occupation when one 
had nothing else to do. 

“You? Oh, of course not, as you 
will escape presently, and know all 
my wiles by heart already, it cannot 
make much difference to you. It is [ 
who have to be considered, if you 
please, my lord. They will say there 
is that Julia Herbert at her old tricks, 
trying to take in poor Lord Erradeen 
—a poor, innocent young man in the 
snares of that designing baggage ! 
They will probably add that the police 
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should put a stop to it,” Miss Herbert 
said. 

“The deluded old ladies! Without 
knowing that it is exactly the other 
way ” 

“ Now that is the prettiest speech 
you ever made,” said Julia, “I never 
heard you say anything so nice before. 
You must have been in very good 
society since you went away. ‘Tell 
me, who was it?” she asked with her 
most insinuating look. 

They were old practitioners both. 
They understood each other: they had 
flirted since they had been in long 
clothes, and no harm had ever come 
of it. This is, no doubt, what Miss 
Herbert would have said had any 
feminine critic interposed; but there 
was something more serious, as the 
feminine critic would have divined, at 
once, in Julia’s eye. She meant more, 
not less, than she said ; and she was 
anxious to know, having her eyes 
upon all contingencies like a wise 
general, what rivals might have come 
in the way. 

“T have met scarcely any one,” said 
Walter. ‘“ You cannot conceive what 
x lonely place it is. Oh, of course there 
are people about. I was promised a 
great many visitors had I stayed. On 
the other hand, even in winter, it is 
wonderfully beautiful. Coming back 
to this perfectly flat country, one dis- 
covers for the first time how beautiful 
it is.” 

“ Yes,” said Julia, indifferently ; 
the beauty of the country did not ex- 
cite her. “Ihave seen a photograph 
of your old castle. You can only get 
to it by water, Captain Underwood 
says. Oh, he has been a great 
authority on the subject since you 
went away. One of your castles is 
on Loch Houran ; but the others——”’ 

“If you like to call them castles,” 
said Walter, gently flattered by these 
queries, “there are two of them on 
Loch Houran. One I call a ruin, and 
the other a shooting-box 13 

“Oh, you lucky, lucky person ; anda 
house in town, and another grand 
place in Scotland! Aren’t you fright- 


ened to trust yourself among poor 
people who have nothing? Don’t you 
feel alarmed lest we should rush at 
you, and tear you to pieces, and divide 
your spoils? Iam very romantic. I 
should have the old castle,” she said, 
with a side glance of provocation and 
invitation. 

Her watchful eyes perceived a 
change in his countenance as she 
spoke. There were limits, it was 
evident, to the topics her flying hand 
might touch. She went on cleverly 
without a pause— 

“ You wonder what I should do with 
it? Restore it, Lord Erradeen. Build 
the walls up again, and make every- 
thing as it used to be. I should 
enjoy that—and then the furnishing, 
how delightful! Don’t you know 
that the aim and object of every 
rational being now is to make a little 
Victorian house look like a big Queen 
Anne one? or if not that, an Eastern 
harem with quantities of draperies, 
and mats and cushions. How much 
more delightful to have the real thing 
to work upon!” 

“But my house is not a Queen 
Anne house, or an Oriental——” 

“You don’t like to say the word, 
you good, delicate-minded young man! 
Of course not; but a castle like the 
Mysteries of Udolpho. At all events 
you must ask mamma and me to pay 
you a visit, and ] shall take my lute 
like Emily in that beautiful story, and 
a small but well-chosen collection of 
books ; and then whatever happens— 
suppose even that you shut my lover 
up in one of your dungeons——” 

“Which I should certainly do ; nay, 
hang him on the gallows-hill.” 

“No, no,” she said, ‘‘ not hang him; 
let him have the death of a gentle- 
man. Here we are at the corner. 
Oh, you are going my way? Well, 
perhaps that makes a difference. You 
meant to pay your respects to 
mamma? I don’t think that I can in 
that case, Lord Erradeen, interfere 
with the liberty of the subject ; for 
you have certainly a right, if you wish 
it, to call on mamma.” 
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“Certainly [ have a right. Iam 
prepared to obey you in every other 
respect ; but Mrs. Herbert has always 
been very kind to me, and it is one of 
my objects 

“How much improved you are!” 
cried Julia. ‘ How nice you are! 
How grateful and condescending! 
Tell me whom you have been consorting 
with while you have been away. The 
Seotch have good manners, I have 
always heard. Who is your nearest 
neighbour in your old castle, Lord 
Erradeen ?”’ 

Walter cast about in his mind for 
a moment before he replied. He had 
no mind to profane the sanctity of the 
isle by betraying its gentle inmates to 
any stranger’s curiosity. He said— 
“T think my nearest neighbour is a 
Mr. Williamson—not a distinguished 
name or person—who has a gorgeous 
great house and everything that money 
can buy. That means a great deal. 


It has all been made by sugar, or some 
equally landable production.” 


«“ And Mr. Williamson—no, it is not 
distinguished as names go—has a 
daughter, Lord Erradeen ?”’ 

““T believe so, Miss Herbert.” 

“How solemn we are! It used to 
be Julia—and Walter. But never 
mind, when one gets into the peerage 
one changes all that. ‘One fair 
daughter, and no more, whom he loved 
passing well!’ ” 

“ There is but one, I think ; sons in 
an indefinite number, however, which 
lessens I suppose, in a commercial 
point of view, the value of the lady.” 

“Lord Erradeen, you fill me with 
amazement and horror. If that is how 
you have been taught by your Scotch 
neighbours 2 

‘Miss Herbert, I am following the 
leal you have given me—trying 
humbly to carry out your wishes.” 

And then they looked at each other, 
and laughed. The wit was not of a 
high order, but perhaps that is scarcely 
necessary to make a duel of this kind 
between a young man and a young 
woman amusing. It was more than 
amusing to Julia. She was excited, 


her bosom panted, her eyes shone—all 
the more that Walter’s calm was un- 
broken. It was provoking beyon:l 
measure to see him so tranquil, so 
ready to respond and follow her 
lead, so entirely unlikely to go any 
further. He was quite willing to 
amuse himself, she said to herself, but 
of feeling in the matter he had none, 
though there had been moments! And 
it did not once occur to her that her 
antagonist was clever enough to have 
eluded her investigations, or that the 
smile upon his face was one of secret 
pleasure in the secret sanctuary whose 
existence he had revealed to no one-— 
the little isle in the midst of Loch 
Houran and the ladies there. He 
went back to them while all this lively 
babble went on, seeing them stand an: 
wave their hands to him, as he was 
carried away over the wintry water. 
He had come away with relief and 
eagerness to be gone ; but how fair it 
all looked as he turned back out of 
this scenery so different from his loch, 
and from the side of a girl who wanted 
to “catch” him, Walter knew. Odious 
words ! which it is a shame to think, 
much less speak, and yet which are 
spoken constantly, and, alas! in some 
cases, are true. 

Notwithstanding this lively con- 
sciousness of the young lady’s meaning 
(which in itself is always flattering 
and propitiates as much as it alarms), 
Walter accompanied Julia very will- 
ingly to the cottage. He had not 
thought of going there so soon. It wasa 
kind of evidence of interest and special 
attraction which he had not meant to 
give, but that did not occur to him 
at the moment. The mother and 
daughter exerted themselves to the 
utmost to make his visit agreeable. 
They insisted that he should stay to 
luncheon, they sang to him and made 
him sing, and talked and made him 
talk, and burned delicate incense 
before him, with jibes and flouts and 
pretences at mockery. They had the 
air of laughing at him, yet flattered 
him all the time. He was such a prize, 
so well worth taking a little trouble 
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about. The incense _ tickled his 
nostrils, though he laughed too, and 
believed that he saw through them 
all the time. There was no deception, 
indeed, on either side; but the man 
was beguiled and the woman excited. 
He went away with certain fumes 
in his brain, and she came down from 
the little domestic stage upon which 
she had been performing with a sense 
of exhaustion, yet success. Miss 
Williamson, a country beauty, or per 
haps not even a beauty, with red hair 
and a Scotch accent, and nothing but 
money to recommend her! Money was 
much to ordinary mortals, but surely 
not enough to sweep away all other 
considerations from the mind of a 
young favourite of fortune. No! 


Julia believed in a certain generosity 
of mind though she was not herself 
sufficiently well off to indulge in it, 
and she could not think that money, 
important as it was, would carry the 
day. 

In the meantime, it was apparent 


to all the world that Lord Erradeen 
had spent the greater part of his first 
day at Sloebury, at the Cottage ; he 
had stayed to luncheon, he had pro- 
mised to come back to practise those 
duets. A young man who has just 
come into his kingdom, and therefore in 
circumstances to marry, and likely in 
all haman probability to be turning his 
thoughts that way, cannot do such 
things as this with impunity. If he had 
not meant something why should he 
thus have affiché'd his interest in her 
daughter, Mrs. Herbert asked herself 
in polyglot jargon. There was no 
reason why he should have done so, 
had he not meant it. Thus Walter 
walked into the snare though it was 
so evident, though he saw it very well, 
and though the sportswoman herself 
trailed it on the ground before him 
and laughed and avowed her deep 
design. In such cases fun and frank- 
ness are more potent than deceit. 
Walter continued in Sloebury for 
two or three weeks. He found the 
stagnation of every interest intolera- 
ble. He had nothing to do, and 


though this was a condition which he 
had endured with much composure for 
years before, it pressed upon him now 
with a force beyond bearing. And 
yet he did not go away. He betook 
himself to .the Cottage to practise 
those duets almost every day; and 
presently he fell into the practice of 
visiting Captain Underwood almost 
every night ; but not to confide in him 
as that personage had hoped. Under- 
wood soon learned that a reference to 
Loch Houran made his companion 
silent at once, and that whatever had 
happened there the young lord meant 
to keep it to himself. But though 
Walter did not open his heart, he 
took advantage of the means of 
amusement opesed tohim. He suffered 
Captain Underwood to discourse to him 
about the turf ; about horses, of which 
the young man knew nothing ; about 
the way in which both pleasure and 
profit might be secured, instead of the 
ruin to which it is generally supposed 
that pursuit must lead. Underwood 
would have been very willing to “ put” 
his young friend “up” to many things, 
and indeed did so in learned disquisi- 
tions which perhaps made less impres- 
sion than he supposed upon a braia 
which was preoccupied by many 
thoughts. And they played a great 
deal, that deadly sort of play between 
two, which is for sheer excitement’s 
sake, and is one of the most dangerous 
ways of gambling. Walter did not 
lose so much as might have been ex- 
pected, partly because his interest 
flagged after a certain moment, and 
partly that his companion had designs 
more serious than those of the moment, 
and was in no hurry to pluck his 
pigeon—if pigeon it was, of which he 
was not yet sure. 

Thus the young man held himself up 
to the disapproval of the town, which, 
indeed, was ready to forgive a great 
deal to a peer, but “did not like,” as 
all authorities said, “‘the way he was 
going on.” He was behaving shame 
fully to Julia Herbert, unless he meant 
to marry her, which she and her mother 
evidently believed to the derision of 
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all spectators ; and to mix himself up 
so completely with Underwood, and 
abandon the society of his own con- 
temporaries, were things which it was 
very difficult to forgive. He did not 
hunt as he had intended, which would 
have been an amusement suited to his 
position, partly because there was a 
good deal of frost, and partly because 
it was not an exercise familiar to 
Walter, who had never had the means 
of keeping horses. And the football 
club belonged to the previous ages, 
with which he now feit so little con- 
nection. Therefore, it happened after 
a time, notwithstanding the charm of 
his rank, that Sloebury felt itself in 
the painful position of disapproving of 
Lord Erradeen. Strange to say, he 
was very little different from Walter 
Methven, who was a young fellow who 
had wasted his time and chances—a 
kind of good-for-nothing. It was some- 
thing of an insult to the community in 
which he lived, that he should be 
“caught” by the most undisguised 
flirt, and should have fallen under the 
influence of the person most like a 
common adventurer of any in Sloe- 
bury. He owed it at least to those 
who had contemplated his elevation 
with such a rush of friendly feeling 
that he should be more difficult to in- 
veigle. Had he still been plain Walter 
Methven, he could not have been more 
easily led away. 

The house in which Walter was the 
first interest, and which had risen to 
such high hopes in his elevation, was 
held in the strangest state of suspense 
by this relapse into his old ways. The 
only element of agreeable novelty in 
it was the presence of Symington, who 
had taken possession of the house at 
once, with the most perfect composure 
and satisfaction to himself. He was 
the most irreproachable and orderly 
retainer ever brought into a house by 
a young man returning home. He 
gave no trouble, the maids said; he 
was not proud, but quite willing 
to take his meals in the kitchen, 
and did not stand upon his dignity. 
Presently, however, it appeared that 


he had got everything in his hands. He 
took the control of the dinner table, 
made suggestions to the cook, and even 
to Mrs. Methven herself when she 
ordered dinner, and became by im- 
perceptible degrees the chief authority 
in the house. In this capacity he 
looked with puzzled and disapproving 
eyes at his young lord. His first 
inquiries as to where the horses were 
kept, and where he was to find his 
master’s hunting things, being answered 
impatiently, with an intimation that 
Walter possessed neither the one nor 
the other, Symington took a high 
tone. 

“ You will, no doubt, take steps, my 
lord, to supply yourself. I hear it’s a 
fine hunting country : and for a young 
gentleman like you with nothing to 
do——”’ 

“Don’t you think I can manage my 
own affairs best?” the young man 
said. 

“It’s very likely ye think so, my 
lord,” with great gravity, Symington 
said. He was laying the table for ]un- 
cheon, and spoke sometimes with his 
back to Walter as he went and came, 

“T suppose you are of a different 
opinion ?’’ Walter said, with a laugh. 

“ Not always—not always, my lord. 
I’ve seen things in you that were very 
creditable—and sense too—and sense 
too!” said Symington, waving his 
hand. “I’m just thinking if I were 
a young gentleman in your lordship’s 
place, I would get more enjoyment out 
of my life. But we never know,” he 
added piously, “what we might be 
capable of, if we were exposed to an- 
other’s temptations and put in another’s 
place.” 

“Let me hear,” said Walter, with 
some amusement, “ what you would do 
if you were in my place.” 

“It’s what I have often asked my- 
sel’,” said Symington, turning round, 
and polishing with the napkin in his 
hand an old-fashioned silver salt cellar. 
“Supposing ye were rich and great 
that are at present nobody in par- 
ticular, what would ye do! It’s 
an awful difficult question. It’s far 
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more easy to find fault. We can all 
do that. Your lordship might say to 
me, ‘ That silver is no’ what it ought 
to be.’ And I would probably answer, 
‘It’s been in a woman’s hands up till 
now,’ which ye had never taken into 
consideration. And I may misjudge 
your lordship in the same way.” 

“Do you mean to say that I too 
have been in a woman’s hands? But 
that is uncivil, Symington, to my 
mother.” 

“T would on no hand be unceevil 
to my lady; and it was not that I was 
meaning. To my thinking, my lord, 
you just dinna get enough out of your 
life. There is a heap of satisfaction to 
be got out of the life of a lord, when 
he has plenty of money, and five-and- 
twenty years of age like you. It is 
true your lordship is courting, which 
accounts for many things.” 

“What do you mean by courting? 
Come, we have had enough of this,” 
Lord Erradeen said. 

“‘T did not expect, my lord, that you 
would bide it long, though you were 
very good-natured to begin with. 
Courting is just a very well kent 
amusement, and no ill in it. But I 
will not intrude my remarks on your 
lordship. There is one thing though, 
just one thing,” Symington said, re- 
arranging the table with formal care. 
“You'll no be going north again, my 
lord, as well as I can reckon, for nigh 
upon another year?” 

“What have you to do with my 
going north?” Walter cried impa- 
tiently. 

“Your lordship forgets that I will 
have to go with ye, which gives me a 
hantle to do with it,” said Symington 
imperturbably ; “but that will no be 
at least till it’s time for the grouse? 
It will always be my duty :—and my 
pleasure, and my pleasure!” he added 
with a wave of his hand, “ to follow 
your lordship to the place ye ken of, 
and do my best for you: but in the 
meantime I’m thinking this place suits 
me real well, and I will just bide 
here.” 

“Bide here, you old Solomon!” 


Walter cried, between laughter and 
wrath ; “how do you know that you 
are to bide anywhere, or that I mean 
you to stay with me at all?” 

Symington waved his hand dismiss- 
ing this question with the contempt it 
merited. ‘“ Iam just a person much 
attached to the family,” he said, “ and 
ye would not find it comfortable, my 
lord, up yonder, without me. But in 
the meantime ye will get a younger 
lad with my advice. And I'll just 
bide where I am with my lady, your 
mother, who is a lady of great judg- 
ment. I am getting an auld man; 
and your lordship isa young one ; and 
if you are over-quiet at present, which 
is my opinion, it is no to be expected 
or desired that the like of that can 
last. Ye will aye find me here, my 
lord, when you want me. It will suit 
me far better at my years than run- 
ning to and from upon the earth at 
the tail of a young lad. But as long 
as I can draw one foot after another, 
I will go with your lordship up 
yonder, and never fail ye,” Symington 
said. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue manner of life of which Syming- 
ton disapproved went on till Christmas 
was over, and the new year had begun. 
It was not a new kind of life, but 
only the old, heightened in some of 
its features; less tragical in its folly 
because the young man was now no 
longer dependent upon his own exer- 
tions, yet more tragical in so far 
that life had now great opportunities 
for him, and means of nobler living 
had he chosen. He received business 
letters now and then from Mr. Milna- 
thort and from Shaw at Loch Houran, 
which he read with impatience or not 
at all. Business disgusted him. He 
had no desire to take the trouble of 
making up his mind on this or that 
question. He let his letters collect in a 
pile and left them there, while he went 
and practised his duets, or lighted his 
cigar with the pink paper of the tele- 
gram which called his attention to 
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letters unanswered, and went out to 
play ecarte with Underwood. He did 
not care for the ecarte. He did not 
care for the duets. Poor Julia’s devices 
to secure him became day by day 
more transparent to him, and Under- 
wood’s attempts to gain an influence. 
He saw through them both, yet 
went on day by day. He was dis- 
gusted with them and with himself, 
and vaguely saw the difficulties which 
he was preparing for himself, yet went 
onall the same. The Herberts, mother 
and daughter, spoke of him with a 
secure proprietorship, and Julia, though 
never without that doubt which ad- 
venturers know, had almost a certainty 
of the coronet upon her handkerchief 
which she worked upon a cigar case for 
him by way of making quite sure what 
a viscount’s coronet was. It isa pretty 
ornament. She was rather ashamed 
of her old-fashioned name, but that 
above it made everything right. 
Underwood for his part shook off the 
doubt which had been in his mind as 


to whether Lord Erradeen was a pigeon 


to be plucked. He thought of a cam- 
paign in town carried on triumphantly 
by means of his noble victim. It was 
worth waiting for after all. 

And thus Christmas passed. Christ- 
mas, that season of mirth! There was 
the usual number of parties, at all of 
which Lord Erradeen was a favoured 
guest, and allowed himself to be ex- 
hibited as Miss Herbert’s thrall. In 
these assemblies she used to talk to 
him about Miss Williamson. “ Oh 
yes, a lady in Scotland, whose wealth 
is untold ; hasn’t Lord Erradeen told 
you? It is to be a match, I under- 
stand,” Julia would say with a radiant 
countenance. ‘‘Sugar—or cotton, I 
don’t remember which. When one has 
estates in the west Highlands, that is 
part of the programme. One always 
marries —sugar. That is a much 
prettier way of putting it than to say 
one marries money.” This tantalised 
Sloebury a little, and painfully mysti- 
fied Mrs. Methven who had never 
heard Miss Williamson’s name; but 
it did not change the evident fact 
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that Lord Erradeen must either be 
engaged, or on the point of being 
engaged—or else that he was using 
Julia Herbert very ill. When the 
new year began, and it was suddenly 
announced that he was going away 
there was a flutter and thrill of excite- 
ment over all the town. The rector, 
who met Walter on his way to the 
railway,and who was aware of all the 
expectations connected with him, 
stared aghast at the intimation. 
“Going away!” he said, then put 
forth a tremulous smile. ‘“ Ah, I see! 
going on some visits, to pot a few 
pheasants before the season is over.” 

“T don’t think that would tempt 
me,” Walter said. “I am going to 
town, and my mother will follow 
shortly. It is a removal, I fear 

“You are going from Sloebury ! 
But then—but then——” The old 
clergyman gasped for breath. 

“ My friends think I have wasted a 
great deal too much time in Sloebury,” 
Lord Erradeen said, and he waved his 
hand to the rector, who went home 
with his lower lip dropped, and his 
cheeks fallen in, in a consternation 
beyond words. His excitement was as 
great, though of a different kind, as on 
that day when he ran in from church 
with his surplice still on, and the most 
extraordinary disregard of decorum to 
carry the news of Walter’s elevation 
in rank to his wife. “ That fellow is 
going off without a word,” cried 
Mr. Wynn. “He has been amus- 
ing himself, that’s all; but you 
never will listen to me. That girl 
has been going too far, a great deal 
too far, her mother ought not to have 
allowed it. And now [I shall hear 
nothing else wherever I go,” the rector 
said. He was almost ready to cry, 
being old and a nervous man by nature. 
*T thought it was settled this time. 
and that we should have no further 
trouble with her,” which was a con- 
tradiction of himself after the words 
he had begun with. Mrs. Wynn 
soothed him as best she could, though 
indeed she had been the one who had 
all along doubted Lord Erradeen’s 
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“intentions,” and bade the rash Julia 
beware. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “they have 
come to an understanding, my dear. 
For it was quite true what he told 
you: he has wasted too much time in 
Sloebury. A young man in his posi- 
tion should not hang about in a place 
like this.” 

“A young man in his position— 
should not raise expectations that are 
never to come to anything,” the rector 
said; which was a truth so undeni- 
able that even his peace-making wife 
could find nothing to reply. 

The change of sentiment which led 
Walter away from Sloebury was 
accomplished almost in a moment. In 
a capricious and wayward mind, a 
touch is sometimes enough to change 
the entire direction of a life. He had 


been kept indoors by a cold, and for 

ant of something else to do had read 
his letters, and even answered one or 
two of them. There were several from 
Shaw relating the course of events 


at Loch Houran; but these might not 
perhaps have moved him, had he not 
found inclosed in one of them a note, 
now somehow out of date, from Oona. 
It was very short and very simple. 
“T found I was not authorised to do 
anything with the poor Frasers except 
to tell them you would not be hard 
upon them: and I took it upon me to 
assure old Jenny that whatever hap- 
pened you would never take the coo, 
and Granny that she should die in 
peace in her own house even—which 
she would like, I think, for the credit 
of the glen—if she should live to be a 
hundred. I think you will not disown 
my agency by doing anything contrary 
to this. My mother sends her best 
regards.” There was nothing more: 
but the words acted upon Walter’s 
dissatisfied mind like the sudden prick 
of a lance. It seemed to him that he 
saw her again standing, with a some- 
what wistful look in her eyes, watch- 
ing him as his boat shot along the 
gleaming water—her mother with her 
waving handkerchief, her nodding head, 
her easy smile, standing by. Oona 
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had said nothing, made no movement, 
had only stood and looked at him. 
How little she said now! and yet she 
was the only living creature (he said 
to himself in the exaggeration of a 
distracted mind) who had ever given 
him real help. She had given him her 
hand without hesitation or coquetry 
or thought of herself, to deliver him 
from his enemy—a hand that had 
purity, strength in its touch, that was 
as soft—as snow, he had said: cool, 
and pure, and strong. The thought 
of it gave him a pang which was in- 
describable. He rose up from where 
he sat among a litter of paper and 
books, the accumulations of an idle 
man, and went hurriedly to the 
drawing-room, where his mother sat 
alone by her fire—so much the more 
alone because he was in the next 
room, a world apart from her. He 
came in with a nervous excitement 
about him. 

** Mother,” he said, “I am going to 
town to-morrow.” 

She put down her book and looked 
at him. “ Well, Walter?” she said. 

“You think that is not of much 
importance ; but it is, as it happens. 
I am going away from Sloebury. I 
shall never do any good here. I can’t 
think why I have stayed—why we 
have stayed indeed; for it cannot 
have much attraction for you.” 

She put down the book altogether 
now. She was afraid to say too much 
or too little in this sudden, new reso- 
lution, and change of front. 

“T can understand your feeling, 
Walter. You have stayed over Christ- 
mas out of consideration for ¥) 
She would have said “me” if she 
could, but that was impossible. ‘“ For 
the traditions of the season,” she 
added, with a faint smile. 

“That is a very charitable and kind 
way of putting it, mother. I have 
stayed because I am a fool—because 
I can’t take the trouble to do any- 
thing but what suggests itself at the 
moment. Perhaps you think I don’t 
know? Oh, I know very well, if that 
did any good. I am going to get the 
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house ready, and you will join me 
when it is fit for you to live in.” 

“T, Walter?” she said, with a 
startled tone. Her face flushed and 
then grew pale. She looked at him 
with a curious mixture of pleasure 
and pain. It seemed like opening up 
a question which had been long 
settled. Death is better than the 
reviving flutters of life when these 
are but to lead to a little more suffer- 
ing and a dying over again. She 
added, somewhat tremulously, “I 
think perhaps it would be better not 
to consider the question of removal 
as affecting me.” 

“Mother,” he said, almost wildly, 
his eyes blazing upon her, “your re- 
proaches are more than I can bear.” 

“T mean no reproach,” she said, 
quietly. “It is simple enough. Your 
life should not be fettered by cares 
which are unnecessary. I am very 
well here.” 

“ We can’t go all over it again,” he 
said. “We discussed that before. 
But you will say I have been as 
selfish, as careless as ever I was: and 
it is true—worse. Ah, I wonder if 
this was part of the penalty? Worse, 
in the old way. That would be a sort 
of a devilish punishment, just like 
him—if one were so silly as to believe 
that he had the power.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, 
Walter?” asked his mother, startled. 
“ Punishment—who can punish you? 
You have done nothing to put yourself 
in any one’s power.” 

He gazed at her for a moment as 
she looked at him with anxious eyes, 
investigating his face to discover, if 
she could, what he meant. Then he 
burst into an excited laugh. 

“T am getting melodramatic,” he 
said, “by dint of being wretched, I 
suppose.” 

“Walter, what is this? If there is 
indeed anything hanging over you, for 
God’s sake tell me.” 

She got up hurriedly and went to 
him in sudden trouble and alarm, but 
the sensation of the moment did not 
carry him any further. He put away 


her hand almost impatiently. ‘Oh, 
there is nothing to tell,” he said, with 
irritation. “You take everything au 
pied de la lettre. But I am going to 
town to-morrow, all the same.” 

And this he did, after a night in 
which he slept little and thought 
much. It may be thought that Oona 
Forrester’s letter was a small instru- 
ment to effect so much, but it is not 
thus that influences can be reckoned. 
His mother had done a great deal 
more for him than Oona, but nothing 
she could have done or said could 
have moved him like the recollection 
of that small, soft hand by which he 
had held as if it were the anchor of 
salvation. It kept him from a sort of 
despair as he remembered it, through 
this turbulent night, as he lay awake 
in the darkness, asking himself could 
this be what his adversary meant? 
Not misfortune or downfall, which 
was what he had thought of, feeling 
himself able to defy such threats : but 
this self-abandonment to his natural 
defects, this more and more unsatis- 
factoriness of which he was conscious 
to the bottom of his heart. It did 
not occur to him that in the dread 
that came over him, and panic- 
stricken sense of the irresistible, he 
was giving the attributes of something 
far more than man to his maniac, or 
monomaniac, of Kinloch Houran. It 
was not the moment now to question 
what that being was, or how he had 
it in his power to affect the life and 
soul of another. The anguish of feel- 
ing that he was being affected, that 
the better part was being paralysed 
in him and the worse made stronger, 
was what occupied him now. When 
he got a little sleep in the midst of 
his tossings and troublings of mind 
and body, it was by the soothing 
recollection of Oona’s refreshing, 
strengthening touch, the hand that 
had been put into his own and had 
given him the strength of two souls. 

And so it was that next morning, 
when he ought to have been practising 
those duets at Julia Herbert’s side, 
he was hurrying up to London as fast 
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as steam and an express train could 
carry him. It was not perhaps the 
best place to go to for spiritual re- 
formation, but at least it was a 
beginning of something new. And in 
the force of this impulse he went on 
for some time, proceeding at once to 
Park Lane, to push forward the pre- 
parations of the house, securing for 
himself a servant in the place of 
Symington, and establishing himself, 
for the interval that must elapse 
before the house was ready for him, 
in chambers. In this way he found 
occupation for a week or two. He made 
an effort to answer his letters. He 
suffered himself to go through certain 
forms of business with the London 
lawyers who were the correspondents 
of Mr. Milnathort; and so for a 
short time found himself in the 
position of having something to do, 
and, still more strange, of doing 
it with a lightness of mind and en- 
livenment of life which was extra- 
ordinary, and without a reflection in 
respect to the duets and the ecarte. 
They were over, these dé/aissements, 
and that was all about it. Why should 
there be any consequences to follow? 
He had meant nothing in either case, 
neither to marry Miss Herbert nor to 
make Captain Underwood his chosen 
companion, and why should they 
object to his withdrawal? He had 
not forced the duets upon Julia, or the 
play upon the captain. He had been 
invited, urged in both cases. But 
indeed he was so easy in his mind on 
those subjects that he did not even 
take the trouble to argue them out 
in this way. The argument passed 
vaguely through the background of 
his mind, as what might be said if 
any accusation were made against 
him: but he did not see that there 
was any ground for accusation, nor 
was he conscious of the least tinge of 
remorse or sense of guilt. 

It was not such plain sailing how- 
ever after the beginning. Established 
in chambers which were pleasant 
enough, with plenty of money, with 
youth and health, and what was still 


more, as he thought, with rank and a 
title which had the effect of making 
everybody civil and more than civil to 
him, Lord Erradeen suddenly awoke to 
the fact that he was less than nobody 
in the midst of that busy world of 
London in which there are so many 
people who love a lord. Yes; but 
before you can love a lord, invite him, 
caress him, make his time pass agree- 
ably, you must know him. And 
Walter knew nobody. The most 
curious, the most rueful-comic, insig- 
nificant-important of all preliminaries ! 
The doors were open, and the enter- 
tainment ready, and the guest willing ; 
but there was no master of the cere- 
monies to bring him within the 
portals. It had not occurred to him 
until he was there, nor had he thought, 
even had his pride permitted him to 
ask for them, of the need of introduc- 
tions, and some helping hand to bring 
him within the reach of society. 
Society, indeed, had as yet scarcely 
come back to town, but yet there was 
a sprinkling at the club windows, 
men were to be seen in Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, and even a few carriages 
with ladies in them frequented the 
park. But what did that matter 
to him who knew nobody? He had 
no club. He was a stranger from 
the country. No house was open 
to him; he went about the streets 
without meeting a face he knew. To 
be sure, this must not be taken as an 
absolute fact, for there were people he 
knew, even relations, one very respect- 
able clan of them, living at Norwood, 
in the highest credit and comfort, who 
would have received him with open 
arms. And he knew Mr. Wynn, the 
rector’s nephew, a moderately suc- 
cessful barrister, who called upon and 
asked him to dinner with extreme cor- 
diality, as did one or two other people 
connected with Sloebury. But in 
respect to the society to which he felt 
himself to belong, Walter was like the 
Peri at the gate of Paradise. He 
knew nobody. Had ever any young 
peer with means to keep up his rank, 
been in such a position before? It 
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gave him a certain pleasure to think 
upon one other, born to far higher 
fortunes than himself, who had entered 
London like this in inconceivable 
solitude. Byron! a magnificent ex- 
ample that went far to reconcile 
him to his fate. Walter thought a 
great deal of the noble poet in these 
days, and studied him deeply, and 
took pleasure in the comparison, and 
consolation in the feeling that he 
could enter thoroughly into all those 
high, scornful-wistful, heroic utter- 
ances about mankind. The Byronic 
mood has gone out of fashion ; but if 
you can imagine a youth, richly en- 
dowed by fortune, feeling that his new 
honours should open every door to 
him, and also a little that he was fit 
to hold his own place with the best, 
yet perceiving no door move on its 
hinges, and forced to acknowledge 
with a pang of surprise and disap- 
pointment, and that sense of neglected 
merit which is one of the most ex- 
quisite pangs of youth, that nobody 
cared to make his acquaintance, or 
even to inquire who was Lord Erra- 
deen! It is all very well to smile at 
these sentiments where there has been 
no temptation to entertain them. But 
the young peer, who knew nobody, en- 
tered completely into Byron’s feelings. 
He pondered upon the extraordinary 
spectacle of that other young peer 
strolling haughtily, with his look like 
a fallen angel, up between the lordly 
ranks to take his hereditary seat: all 
those representatives of the old world 
staring coldly at him, and not one to 
be his sponsor and introduce him 
there. The same thing Walter felt 
would have to happen in his own case, 
if he had courage enough to follow the 
example of Byron; and he felt how 
hollow were all his honours, how mean 
the indifferent spectators round him, 
how little appreciated himself, with all 
the keenness of youthful passion and 
would-be cynicism. Unfortunately, he 
was not a Byron, and had no way of 
revenging himself upon that world. 
This curious andirritating discovery, 
after all his good resolutions, had, it 


need scarcely be said, the reverse of 
an elevating influence upon him. He 
sought the amusement from which his 
equals shut him out in other regions. 
Strolling about town in an aimless 
way, he picked up certain old acquaint- 
ances whose renewed friendship was of 
little advantage. There will always 
be black sheep everywhere, and it is 
no unprecedented case for a _ boy 
from a public school, or youth from 
the university, to come across, six or 
seven years after he has left these 
haunts of learning, stray wanderers, 
who in that little time have fallen tothe 
very depth of social degradation. When 
such a thing happens to a young man, 
the result may be a noble pity and pro- 
found impression of life’s unspeakable 
dangers, and the misery of vice ; or it 
may be after the first shock a sense 
that his own peccadilloes are not 
worth thinking of, seeing how in- 
finitely lower down others have 
fallen. Walter stood between these 
two. He was sincerely sorry, and 
anxious to succour the fallen; but at 
the same time he could not but feel that 
in his position, who never could come 
to that, the precautions which poor 
men had to take were scarcely neces- 
sary. And what could he do? A 
young man must have something to 
amuse himself and occupy his time. 

It was while he was sliding into the 
inconceivable muddle of an indolent 
mind and a vacant life that Under- 
wood came to town, The captain’s 
motives and intentions in respect to 
him were of a very mixed character, 
and require further elucidation: but 
the effect of his appearance in the 
meantime was a rapid acceleration of 
the downward progress. Underwood 
was “up to” many things which Lord 
Erradeen was not “up to” as yet, and 
the young man did not any longer, 
except by intervals, despise the society 
of the elder one, who brought, it could 
not be denied, a great many fresh ex- 
citements and occupations into his 
life. Under Captain Underwood’s in- 
structions he became acquained with 
the turf, which as everybody knows is 
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enough to give a young man quite 
enough to do, and a good many 
things to think of. And now in- 
deed the time had come when the 
captain began to feel his self-banish- 
ment to Sloebury, and his patience, 
and all his exertions, so far as Walter 
was concerned, fully repaid. There 
was no repetition of that Byronic 
scene in the House of Lords. 
Instead of proudly taking his seat 
alone, and showing the assembled 
world how little he cared for its 
notice, Walter discovered that he was 
indifferent to the world altogether, 
and asked himself, What is the good 
of it? with the philosophy of a cynic. 
What was the good of it, indeed? 
What was it but a solemn farce when 
you came to look into it? The House 
of Commons might be something, but 
the House of Lords was nothing; 
and why should a man trouble him- 
self to become a member of it? Then 
as to the clubs. What was the use 
of struggling to get admission to 
White’s, or Boodle’s, or any other of 
those exalted institutions. which Wal- 
ter only knew by name — when at 
Underwood's club, where he was re- 
ceived with acclamation, you had the 
best dinner, and the best wine in 
London, and no petty exclusiveness ? 
Walter was not by any means the 
only titled person in that society. 
There were quantities indeed of 
what the captain called “bosses” on 
its books. Why then should Lord 
Erradeen take the trouble to sue and 
wait for admittance elsewhere with 
these doors so open to him? In the 
midst of this new influx of life, it is 
searcely necessary to say that the 
house in Park Lane came to a stand- 
still. It stood through all the season 
profitless, of use to nobody; and 
Walter's life went on, alas, not to be 
described by negations, a life without 
beauty or pleasure ; though pleasure 
was all its aim. 

At Sloebury the commotion made 
by his departure had been great. At 
the Cottage there had been a moment 
of blank consternation and silence, 


even from ill words. Then Mrs 
Herbert’s energies awoke, and her 
vivacity of speech. Fire blazed from 
this lady’s eyes, and bitterness flowed 
from her tongue. She fell upon Julia 
(who, indeed, might have been sup- 
posed the greatest sufferer) with vio- 
lent reproaches, bidding her (as was 
natural) remember that she had always 
been against it: a reproach in which 
there was really some truth. Julia, 
too, had a moment of prostration in 
which she could hold no head at all 
against the sudden disappointment 
and overthrow, and still more over- 
whelming realisation of what every- 
body would say. She retired to her 
room for a day, and drew down the 
blinds and had a headache in all the 
forms. During that period, no doubt, 
the girl went through sundry 
anguishes, both of shame and failure, 
such as the innocent who make no 
scheming are free from; while her 
mother carried fire and flame to 
the Rectory, and even betrayed to 
various friends her burning sense of 
wrong, and that Julia had been 
shamefully used. But when Julia 
emerged out of the shelter of that 
headache she put down all such de- 
monstrations. She showed to Sloe- 
bury, all on the watch to see “ how 
she took it,” a front as dauntless, and 
eyes as bright as ever. In a campaign 
the true soldier is prepared for any- 
thing that can happen, and knows 
how to take the evil with the good. 
Had she weakly allowed herself to 
love Walter the result might have 
been less satisfactory; but she had 
been far too wise to run such a risk. 
Afterwards, when rumours of the sort 
of life he was leading reached Sloe- 
bury, she confided to her mother, in 
the depths of their domestic privacy, 
that it was just as well he was going 
a little wrong. 

“Oh, a little wrong!” cried Mrs. 
Herbert vindictively. ‘“ If all we hear 
is true it is much more than a little. 
He is just going to the bad as fast as 
his legs can carry him—with that 
Captain Underwood to help him on; 
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and he richly deserves it, considering 
how he has behaved to you.” 

“Oh, wait a little, mamma,” Julia 
said. “I know him better than any 
one. He will come round again, and 
then he will be ready to hang himself. 
And the prodigal will come home, and 
then—— Or, perhaps, my uncle 
Herbert will ask me up to town for 
the end of the season, after all the 
best is over, as he is sometimes kind 
enough to do. And I shall carry a 
little roast veal, just a sort of speci- 
men of the fatted calf, with me to 
town.” Thus the young lady kept 
up her heart and bided her time. 

Mrs. Methven bore the remarks of 
Sloebury and answered all its ques- 
tions with a heavier heart. She could 
not take any consolation in Walter's 
wrong-doing, neither could she have 
the relief of allowing that he was to 
blame. She accounted for the re- 
arrangement of everything which she 
had to consent to after taking many 
measures for removal, by saying that 
“We 


she had changed her mind. 
found the house could not be ready 


before the end of the season,” she 
said heroically, “and what should 
I do in London in the height of 
the summer with nobody there?” 
She bore a fine front to the world 
but in reality the poor lady’s heart 
had sunk within her. Oddly enough, 
Julia, the wronged, who at heart was 
full of good nature, was almost her 
only comforter. Julia treated Lord 
Erradeen’s absence as the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“TI know what took him away in 
such a hurry,” she said. “ It was Miss 
Williamson. Oh, don’t you know about 
Miss Williamson? his next neighbour 
at that Lock—something or other, a 
girl made of money—no, sugar. The 
next thing we shall hear is that you 
have a daughter-in-law with red hair 
What a good thing that red hair is so 
fashionable! She is so rich, he was 
quite ashamed to mention it ; that is 
why he never told you; but Walter,” 
she cried, with a laugh, “had no 
secrets from me.” 


Mrs. Methven, in dire lack of any- 
thing to cling to, caught at Miss 
Williamson as at a rock of salvation. 
If he had fallen in love, did not that 
account for everything? She could 
only pray God that it might be true. 

Symington had been bringing in 
the tea while Miss Herbert discoursed 
When he came back to remove the tea 
things after she was gone, he “ took it 
upon him,” as he said, “to put in his 
word.” “If you will excuse me, my 
lady,” he said (a title which in a 
sort of poetical justice and amend 
ment of fate Symington considered due 
to my lord’s mother), “my lord could 
not do better than give his attention 
to Miss Williamson, who is just the 
greatest fortune in all the country- 
side. But, even if it’s not that, there 
is nothing to be out of heart about. 
If he’s taking a bite out of the aipples 
of Gomorrah, he’ll very soon find the 
cinders cranshing in his mouth. But 
whatever he is after, when it comes to 
be the time to go up yonder there will 
be an end to all that.” 

“My good Symington,” said Mrs. 
Methven, “do you think it is neces- 
sary to excuse my son to me? It 
would be strange if I did not under- 
stand him better than any one.” But 
notwithstanding this noble stand for 
Walter, she got a little consolation, 
both from the thought of Miss Wil- 
liamson, and of that mysterious going 
up yonder, which must be a crisis in 
his life. 

Thus winter ran into summer, 
and the busy months of the season 
went over the head of young Lord 
Erradeen. It was a very different 
season from that which he had anti- 
cipated. It contained no Byronic epi- 
sode at all. The House of Lords never 
saw its new member, neither did any 
of those gay haunts of the fashionable 
world of which he had once dreamed. 
He went to no balls or crowded daz- 
zling receptions, or heavy dinners. He 
did not even present himself at a levée. 
He had indeed fallen out of his rank 
altogether, that rank which had startled 
him so, witha kind .of awe in the 
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unexpected possession. His only club 
was that one of indifferent reputation 
to which Underwood had introduced 
him, and his society, the indifferent 
company which collected there. He 
began to be tolerably acquainted with 
racecourses, great and small, and im- 
proved his play both at billiards and 
whist, so that his guide, philosopher, 
and friend declared himself ready on 
all occasions to take odds on Erra- 
deen. He spent a great deal of his 
time in these occupations, and lost a 
great deal of his money. They were 
almost the only things that gave him 
a semblance of an occupation in life. 
He was due at the club at certain 
hours to pursue this trade, which, like 
any other trade, was a support to his 
mind, and helped to make the time 
pass. At five-and-twenty one has so 
much time on hand, that to spend it is 
a pleasure, like spending money, fling- 
ing it to the right hand and the left, 
getting rid of it: though there is so 
much to be got out of it that has 
grown impossible to the old fogeys, 
no old fogey is ever so glad to throw 
it away. 

And thus the days went on. They 
were full of noise and commotion, and 
yet, as a matter of fact, they were 
dullish as they dropped one after an- 
other. And sometimes as he came 
back to his rooms in the blue of the 
morning, and found as the early sun 
got up, that sleep was impossible, or on 
such a moment as a Sunday morning, 
when there was little or nothing “to 
do,” Walter's thoughts were not of an 
agreeable kind. Sometimes he would 
wake from a doze with the beautiful 
light streaming in at his windows, and 
the brown London sparrows beginning 
to twitter, and would jump up in such 
a restlessness and fierce impatience 
with himself and everything about him 
as he could neither repress nor endure. 
At such moments his life seemed to 
him intolerable, an insult to reason, a 
shame to the nature that was made 
for better things. What was the good 
of going on with it day after day? 
The laughter and the noise, who was 


it that called them the crackling of 
thorns—a hasty momentary blaze that 
neither warmed nor lighted? And 
sometimes, even in the midst of his 
gaiety, there would suddenly come into 
his mind a question—Was this what 
was to happen to him if he resisted the 
will of the dweller on Loch Houran! 
Psha! he would say to himself, what 
was happening to him? Nothing but 
his own will and pleasure, the life that 
most young fellows of his age who 
were well enough off to indulge in it 
possessed—the life he would have 
liked before he became Lord Erradeen : 
which was true; and yet it did not 
always suffice him for an answer. At 
such times curious gleams of instinct, 
sudden perceptions as by some light 
fitfully entering, which made an instan- 
taneous revelation too rapid almost for 
any profit, and then disappeared again 
—would glance across Walter’s soul. 
On a fine evening in June he was 
walking with Underwood to the club 
to dine. The streets were cool with the 
approach of night, the sky all flushed 
with rose red and every modifica- 
tion of heavenly blue; the trees in 
the squares fluttering out their leaves 
in the coolness of the evening, and 
shaking off the dust of day, a sense 
of possible dew going to fall even in 
London streets, a softening of sounds 
in the air. He was going to nothing 
better than cards, or perhaps, for a 
caprice, to the theatre, where he had 
seen the same insane burlesque a dozen 
times before, no very lively prospect : 
and was cogitating in his mind whether 
he should not run off to the Continent, 
as several men were talking of doing, 
and so escape from Underwood and 
the club, and all the rest of the 
hackneyed round: which he would 
have done a dozen times over but for 
the trouble of it, and his sense of the 
bore it would be to find something 
to amuse him under such novel circum- 
stances. As they went along, Under- 
wood talking of those experiences 
which were very fine to the boys in 
Sloebury, but quite flat to Walter 
now—there suddenly appeared to him, 
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standing on the steps of a private 
hotel, in a light overcoat like a man 
going to dinner, a middle-aged, rustic- 
looking individual, with a ruddy, 
good-humoured countenance, and that 
air of prosperity and well-being which 
belongs to the man of money. “TI 
think I have seen that man somewhere 
before,” said Walter. Underwood 
looked up, and the eyes of all three 
met for a moment in mutual recogni- 
tion. ‘“ Hallo, Captain Underwood !” 
the stranger said. Underwood was 
startled by the salutation; but he 
stopped, willingly or unwillingly, stop- 
ping Walter also, whose arm was in 
his. ‘“ Mr. Williamson! You are an 
unexpected sight in London,” he said. 

* No, no, not at all,” said the good- 
humoured man, “I am very often in 
London. I am just going in to my 
dinner. I wonder if I might make 
bold, being a countryman and straight 
from Loch Houran, to say, though we 
have never met before, that I am sure 
this is Lord Erradeen ?”’ 

Walter replied with a curious sense 
of amusement and almost pleasure. 
Mr. Williamson, the father of the 
fabulous heiress who had been in- 
vented between Julia Herbert and 
himself ! 

“T am very glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Lord Erradeen ; you know 
our lands march, as they sayin Scotland. 
Are you engaged out to your dinner, 


gentlemen, may I ask, or are ye free 
to take pot luck? My daughter Katie 
is with me, and we were thinking of 
—or at least she was thinking—for I 
am little learned in such matters—of 
looking in at the theatre to see a small 
piece of Mr. Tennyson’s that they call 
the Falcon, and which they tell me, or 
rather her, is just most beautiful. 
Come now, be sociable; it was no fault 
of mine, my lord, that I did not pay 
my respects to ye when ye were up at 
Loch Houran. And Katie is very 
wishful to make your acquaintance. 
Captain Underwood knows of old that 
I am fond of a gooddinner. You will 
come! Now that’s very friendly. 
Katie, I've brought you an old ac- 
quaintance and a new one,” he said, 
ushering them into a large room 
cloudy with the fading light. 

The sudden change of destination, 
the novelty, the amusing associations 
with this name, suddenly restored 
Walter to a freshness of interest of 
which the blasé youth on his way to 
the noisy monotony of the club half 
an hour before could not have thought 
himself capable. A young lady rose 
up from a sofa at the end of the room 
and came forward, bending her soft 
brows a little to see who it was. 

“Is it any one I know? for I cannot 
see them,” in simplest tones, with the 
accent of Loch Houran, Miss William- 
son said. 


To be continued. 
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I povust not that you all joined in 
cheering Lord Wolseley and his com- 
panions in arms the other day, when 
they came to Windsor to receive their 
well earned honours at the hands of the 
Sovercign. If I had been among you I 
should have given a special cheer, on my 
own account, to the General—not so 
much to the successful soldier as to 
the man of science, who had thoroughly 
studied the conditions of the problem 
with which he had to deal ; who knew 
what causes would produce certain 
desired effects; and whose experi- 


ments were followed by the predicted 
results more surely than sometimes 


happens with those which are made on 
a lecture table. 

But a much larger interest attaches 
to the day of Tel-el-Kebir, with all 
that preceded and followed it, than if 
it were an isolated experimental in- 
vestigation of the great “survival of 
the fittest’ problem. These events of 
yesterday are but the latest episodes 
of a struggle between the social organ- 
isation of Asia and that of Europe for 
predominance in the countries which 
border the Augean and the Levantine 
Seas, which has been going on for some 
thousands of years. To say nothing of 
earlier events, Marathon, Thermopyle, 
Salamis, the expedition of Alexander, 
the Punic wars of Rome, the Saracen 
occupation of Spain, the Crusades, the 
Turkish conquest of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the Egyptian expedition of the 
first Napoleon, are names of some 
of the long score of matches and re- 
turn matches played between East 
and West in the terrible game of war. 
And, in my judgment, the grandson of 
the youngest boy here is not likely to 
see the winner finally declared. For 


the contest depends not upon mere 
dynastic interests, or the lust of con- 
quest, but is the inevitable product 
of the struggle for existence between 
incompatible forms of civilisation, an- 
tagonisms of religion, and antipathies 
of race. 

Twenty-four centuries, mainly occu- 
pied in fighting, do not afford a very 
pleasant retrospect at the best ; and it 
would be altogether horrible, were 
not the affairs of this world so 
ordered that “there is a soul of 
good in things evil.” No doubt mil- 
lions of men, women, and children 
have suffered grievous misery and 
wrong, and whole nations have been 
annihilated as the tide of conquest 
swept over them—now to the west, 
and now to the east. All that is sadly 
obvious ; and, to those who can see only 
that which is obvious, these wars, 
like all others, must take the guise of 
purely diabolical evils. But a more 
patient and penetrating vision may 
discern that all this suffering is the 
school fee which the human race has 
had to pay for its education. As else- 
where, bright and dull pay alike, and 
the bright profit ; which is, perhaps, no 
great satisfaction to the dull, but it is 
the rule of the school, and we have to 
put up with it. 

In the present case, the Western 
nations are the bright boys. Your 
teachers of history are doubtless care- 
ful to point out to you all that 
Ancient Greece owed to its inter 
course, whether hostile or peaceful, 
with the East; all the benefit which 
Saracen learning on the one hand, and 
crusading enterprise on the other, con- 
ferred on Europe in the middle ages; 
and how much the Turks, quite unin- 
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tentionally, did for the revival of learn- 
ing. It is not to such familiar truths 
as these that I wish to direct your at- 
tention, but rather to the fact that 
history, in the modern sense of the 
word, was born of the very earliest of 
the struggles to which I have adverted. 

I say history, in the modern sense of 
the word, that is, not barely a chron- 
icle of events and record of current 
traditions or venerable myths, but a 
narrative based upon evidence which 
has been critically sifted, and in which 
the narrator endeavours to trace, 
amidst the tangled occurrences of 
human life, the thread of natural 
causation which connects them with 
the needs and the passions of men. The 
chronicler is more or less of a gossip, 
the historian more or less of a man of 
science. For that which constitutes a 
man of science, is not the pursuit of this 
or that specialty, but a living faith in 
the supreme importance of truth, and 
an unshakable conviction that order 
reigns over all things, and that chance 
has no more place in human affairs 
than elsewhere. 

Now the generation of the science of 
history took place in this wise. Some- 
where in the earlier half of the fifth 
century, a sort of side skirmish of 
the Persian wars drove out of house 
and home a Greek gentleman—one 
Herodotus, with whose name you will 
be sufficiently familiar. He was a 
man of great intelligence and un- 
flagging energy, well versed in all 
the learning of his time. The 
magnitude and the interest of the 
events which had taken place, either 
within his own memory or within that 
of men with whom he had talked, 
seems early to have taken strong hold 
of his mind, and he determined to de- 
vote his life to writing an account of 
them, in which truth should be sifted 
from error, and the causation of events 
displayed, to the best of his ability. 

With this end in view, Herodotus 
was not content with collecting and 
collating all the information which he 
could obtain from trustworthy sources, 
but he determined to become person- 


ally acquainted with the chief coun- 
tries and people implicated in the 
contest. There lay the primary con- 
ditions of the problem which “the 
father of history” had set himself to 
study ; and there is no better evidence 
of his strong scientific turn than the 
conviction on which he acted, that, if 
he would understand these conditions, 
he must know them of his own 
knowledge. 

Egypt was one of the countries in- 
volved in the Persian wars. Herodotus 
visited the country somewhere about 
450 B.c., and he has left a most curious 
and entertaining account of his own 
observations, and of the information 
which he obtained from the priests of 
Thebes and the literati of Heliopolis, 
with whom his interpreter, or drago- 
man, as we should now call him, 
brought him into contact. 

I dare say you read the second book 
of Herodotus and know a great deal 
more about it than I do. Nevertheless 
it may not be superfluous to remind 
you that the historian speaks with 
admiration of the learning of the 
Egyptians, and of the remarkable 
pains which they took to preserve the 
memory of the past in their records. 
Among a great many other things, 
they read to him from a papyrus the 
names of 330 monarchs who had 
reigned over Egypt, from Menes, the 
first Pharaoh, to their own time. 

The average length of the reigns of 
any long series of western sovereigns is 
about twenty-five years, so that, if the 
records of the Egyptians were to be 
trusted, and the average length of reign 
among them was the same, Menes 
should have ascended the throne more 
than 10,000 years ago. 

Within my recollection it was very 
much the fashion to regard Herodotus 
as a garrulous old gentleman, who 
willingly allowed himself to be cram- 
med with interesting fictions ; and the 
pretension of the Egyptians to such 
prodigious antiquity of their state was 
regarded as one of the most patent 
examples of such figments. Yet it is 
probable that, in respect of this and 
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other pieces of information of like 
character, the learned Egyptians said 
no more, not only than they fully be- 
lieved, but than they might fairly 
enough think they had good reason 
for believing ; and modern investiga- 
tions have shown that they were cer- 
tainly much nearer the truth than 
sundry of their critics. 

Among the achievements of scienti- 
tic method in this century, none is, to 
my mind, more wonderful than the 
disinterment of so much of a past, to 
all appearance hopelessly dead, by the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform inscriptions in which the 
ancient inhabitants of the valleys of 
the Nile and the Euphrates chronicled 
the events of their history. Thanks 
to the sagacity and the untiring toil 
of such men as Lepsius—just about to 
receive the congratulations of all the 
world on the completion of half a cen- 
tury of fruitful labour—of Birch, of 
Mariette, of Brugsch, the student of 
Egyptology, guided by the spirit of 
scientific criticism, is probably far 
more accurately informed about the 
ancient history of Egypt, than was 
the whole College of Heliopolis in 
Herodotus’s time. 

An exact chronology of Egyptian 
history is yet to be constructed; but 
those best qualified to judge agree that 
contemporary monuments tell us of 
the state of Egypt more than five 
thousand years ago; and since they 
prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that the people who erected them 
possessed a complex social organisa- 
tion, as replete with all the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life as that 
of any nation in Europe in the middle 
ages, and not inferior in literature 
or in skill in the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, it is but 
rational to conclude that, even at this 
furthest point of time to which written 
records take us, the Egyptian people 
had, for long ages, left barbarism be- 
hind, and constituted a settled and a 
civilised polity. So that whether 
Menes was followed by 330 kings or 
not, the general impression of the 
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vast antiquity of the Egyptian state 
which Herodotus received, and has 
transmitted to us, has full justifica- 
tion. 

But that which is so characteristic- 
ally modern about Herodotus is that 
he was not satisfied to stop where 
written records halt, or to accept 
traditional accounts of an earlier time 
without discussion. His informants 
told him that when Menes began to 
reign, Lower Egypt was covered with 
water, a dismal and pestilent swamp, 
and that the first Pharaoh drained 
and rendered habitable that alluvial 
soil which they called “the gift of the 
Nile.” 

Herodotus was evidently very much 
interested in this statement. Perhaps 
he asked his Heliopolitan friends how 
they knew this. Perhaps they 
answered him as they did a country- 
man of his, “ You Greeks always were 
and always will be children,” asking 
the why of the wherefore. A true 
saying, which however it may have 
been intended, conveys high praise. 
For it is just because it is true that 
these mighty children became the 
fathers of natural knowledge. Men 
of science are eternal children, always 
asking questions of mother nature and 
never content with her answers. 

But whether questions are childlike 
or childish, depends upon the know- 
ledge and the intelligence of the 
questioner ; and Herodotus, as I have 
said, was largely endowed with both. 
Let me remind you that he lived mid- 
way between Thales and Aristotle, in 
the very heart and centre of the great 
age of Greece ; and let me also remind 
you of the fact of which people too 
often remain ignorant throughout 
their school and university career, 
that, if this was an epoch of great 
achievements in art, in literature, 
and in philosophy, it was no less dis 
tinguished for the sedulous cultivation 
of physical science. Democritus, the 


contemporary of Herodotus, was the 
great exponent of principles which 
have played, and still play, a great 
scientific specula- 


part in modern 
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tion. Half a century before Herodotus, 
Xenophanes had observed petrified 
marine shells and fishbones in the 
quarries of Syracuse and elsewhere ; 
he had drawn the conclusion that the 
rocks in which they were contained 
were the hardened mud of the bottom 
of the sea in which the corresponding 
animals once lived ; and he had laid 
down the general proposition that the 
geographical features of our earth are 
not constant, but that where land now 
is, sea has been, and where sea is, land 
has been. And it is a corollary from 
this proposition that the land which 
constitutes any country has not always 
been what it is and where it is, but 
that it has a history, unwritten save 
in the hieroglyphics of nature. Hero- 
dotus is not likely to have been ignor- 
ant of the speculations of Xenoplanes, 
but it is in evidence that his extensive 
travels had enabled him to observe 
facts which led directly to like con- 
clusions. The plain of Ilium and the 
estuary of the Meander had shown 
him rivers at work in the formation of 
new land, and he adverts to the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the presence 
of shells in the rocks which bound the 
Nile valley. 

To a mind thus prepared by an 
acquaintance with elementary truths 
of physical science, the first glance at 
Egypt cannot fail to suggest inquiry, 
and, in fact, Herodotus says as 
much :— 

“ Any one who sees Egypt, without 
having heard a word about it before, 
must perceive, if he has the least in- 
telligence, that the Egypt to which the 
Greeks goin their ships is a gift of 
the Nile to the Egyptians.”! That is 
to say, as he elsewhere explains, the 
rich soil of the great plain, or so-called 
delta of Egypt, has been formed out 
of the deposits left by the Nile during 
the annual inundation. The region 
occupied by the delta, he adds, was 
“evidently, at one time, a gulf of the sea. 
It resembles, to compare small things 
with great, the parts about Ilium and 


' Those and other citations are taken from 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of 
the Meander. In all these regions the 
land has been formed by rivers, whereof 
the greatest is not comparable in size 
with any one of the arms of the Nile.” 
After comparing the valley of the 
Nile with that of the Red Sea (which 
Herodotus appears not to have visited, 
and of the magnitude of which he has 
a very inadequate conception), he goes 
on to say: “ Now if the Nile should 
choose to divert his waters from their 
present bed into the Arabian Gulf, 
what is to prevent it from being filled 
up by the stream within 20,000 years 
at most? For my part I think it 
might be filled up in half the time. 
Why then should not a gulf of even 
much larger size have been filled up 
in the ages before I was born, by a 
river which is so large and so given to 
working changes as the Nile?” 

It is on the strength of these very 
sound and just physical considerations 
that Herodotus tells us he accepted 
Egyptian tradition :— 

“Thus I gave credit to those from 
whom I received this account of 
Egypt, and am myself, moreover, 
strongly of the same opinion, since I 
remarked that the country projects 
into the sea further than the surround- 
ing shores, and I observed that there 
were shells upon the hills.” Finally, 
he inquires into the origin of the 
population of Egypt :— 

“T do not believe that the Egyptians 
came into being at the same time as 
the delta. Ithbink they have always 
existed, ever since the human race 
began. As the land went on increas- 
ing, part of the population came down 
into the new country, part remained in 
the old settlements.” 

Thus Herodotus commits himself 
to four very definite propositions re- 
specting the unwritten history of 
Egypt. 

1. That the delta was once an arm 
of the sea. 

2. That it has been filled up and 
converted into dry land by the alluvial 
deposit of the Nile. 

3. That this process of conversion 
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into dry land probably took something 
like 20,000 years. 

4, That the Egyptians existed be- 
fore Lower Egypt, and migrated thence 
from Upper Egypt. 

And it will be observed that the first 
three of these propositions at any rate 
are not mere guesses, but conclusions 
based upon a process of reasoning 
from analogy, just as sound in form as 
any which is to be met with in the 
discussion of a similar problem in a 
modern treatise on geology. 

Herodotus wrote 2,300 years ago. 
In the course of twenty-one out of 
the twenty-three centuries which have 
elapsed since his time, I am not aware 
that any one rose above his level in 
the discussion of such problems as 
that which he attacked. And some 
quite modern writers have not yet 
reached it, for lack of as much know- 
ledge of natural phenomena as He- 
rodotus possessed. Let us look at the 
facts by the light of such knowledge 
of elementary physical science as is now 
happily accessible to every Etonian. 


It has often been said, and with 
perfect truth, that Egypt is a land by 
itself, unlike any other part of the 
world. On approaching Alexandria 
from the sea, nothing can be less 
attractive than the flat shore which 
stretches east and west as far as the 
eye can reach, without an elevation 
of more importance than bare and 
barren sand dunes to break its even 
line. This monotonous coast extends 
for two hundred miles between the 
most extreme of the ancient arms of 
the Nile, from the Canopic in the west 
to the Pelusiac in the east, and forms 
the northwardly turned base line of 
the triangular area of Lower Egypt, 
the shape of which led the Greeks to 
call it the delta. 

In the journey from Alexandria 
southwards to Cairo, the traveller 
finds himself in a boundless plain, as 
flat as the flattest part of Lincolnshire 
or of Holland. At first, rising only 
here and there above the level of the 
Mediterranean, it is full of morasses 
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and stagnant lakes of great extent, 
the waters of which vary from salt to 
fresh and from fresh to salt, accord- 
ing as the Nile or the Mediterranean 
is the predominant contributor to their 
contents. Beyond this region, the wide 
expanse of black alluvial soil, inter- 
sected by innumerable watercourses, 
departs from absolute horizontality, 
rising some three or four inches in the 
mile. Here and there, low mounds 
bearing groups of date-palms, or 
thickets of sycamores and acacias, in- 
dicate the deserted site of an ancient 
city, or preserve from the periodic floods 
the assemblage of hovels which con- 
stitutes a modern Egyptian village. 
In autumn, the soil, save these 
mounds and their connecting dykes, 
disappears under the overflow of the 
flooded Nile; in early spring, the 
exuberant vegetation of the young 
crops no less completely hides it 
under a carpet of the brightest 
imaginable green. 

For more than a hundred miles, 
as the crow flies, this is the general 
character of the country between 
Alexandria and Cairo. But, long 
before the latter city is reached, 
the plain begins to be limited by 
distant heights which spring up on 
either hand. First, a ridge of low hills 
makes its appearance on the western, 
or Libyan, side; and then, a range 
of more distant but bolder and 
loftier heights shows itself, far away, 
on the eastern or Arabian horizon. 
With every advance southward, the 
plain diminishes in extent, while its 
Libyan and Arabian boundaries ap- 
proach, until, at Cairo, they are not 
more than six or seven miles apart. 

Nothing can be more sharply con- 
trasted than the aspect of the plain 
and that of its limitary heights. For 
the low rounded ridges on the west, 
and the higher plateau with its steep 
and cliffy face on the east, are utterly 
waterless—mere wastes of bare rock 
or sand—without a bush or a patch of 
soil on which it could grow, to veil 
their savage nakedness. Under our 


own pale and faintly-lighted sky, such 
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bare hills and rugged cliffs as those 
which bound the prospect here and 
everywhere in Upper Egypt would 
fitly represent the abomination of de- 
solation. But, framed as they are in 
an atmosphere of limpid purity, 
with lights and shades and tints end- 
lessly varying in shape and hue, from 
hour to hour, and almost from minute 
to minute, as the sun runs his course, 
they havea strange and unique beauty. 
Moreover, in early spring, the edges of 
the greenery of the plain lie as sharply 
defined against the yellow sands 
and grey-brown stones of the waste 
as if it were so much water. 

When I was in Cairo, ten years 
ago, I delighted in wandering about 
the heights of the Mokattam range, 
which rise for some four or five hun- 
dred feet immediately to the east of 
the city. The Sahara itself cannot 
better deserve the name of desert than 
do these stony solitudes. Looking west- 
ward at sunset, the vultares, dimin- 
ished to mere crows, wheeled about 
the face of the cliffs far below. Be- 
neath and beyond them, the green 
expanse stretched northward, until it 
became lost in the horizon; while, 
towards the west, its even line followed 
the contour of the Libyan shore, as if 
it were the veritable sea water of the 
gulf of Herodotus. And sharply de- 
fined against the western sky, the great 
pyramid, which, even in its present 
mutilated state, reared its summit to 
the level of my eye, threw its long 
shadow eastwards like the gnomon 
of an appropriately gigantic dial-plate. 

Indeed the comparison is not far- 
fetched. For the great shadow has 
veritably swept, from west to north 
and from north to east, day after day 
from the dawn of civilisation till now ; 
since the toiling subjects of Chufu, 
with patient and skilful labour, piled 
the great stones of his tomb, one upon 
another, it has marked the birth-hour, 
and sometimes the death-hour, of each 
great nation known to history. 

For all these ages, day after day, 
the shadow, as it lengthened eastward, 
has swept over the weary heads of 
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thousands upon thousands of orderly, 
cheerful, hard-working men, women, 
and children, who have been plun- 
dered, starved, beaten, decimated, now 
to serve the ambition or gratify the 
superstitious vanity of an ancient 
Pharaoh, and now to enable some 
thinly varnished savage of a modern 
Khedive to subsidise his opera troupe 
in Cairo, and squander the price of 
their blood among foreign harlots and 
foreign swindlers. 

Six thousand years of grinding op- 
pression, worse than it ever was during 
the last few centuries, seemed to me 
a curious reward for laying the foun- 
dations of civilisation ; and yet there 
was no sign that the great shadow 
was likely, for another century or so, 
to mark the hour when Khedive, 
mudirs, commercial mamelukes of va- 
rious nationalities, and all the rest 
of the “wolves that with privy paw 
devour apace and nothing said ” should 
be swept away to make room for that 
even moderately decent and intelligent 
rule which is all the Egyptian people 
need, to become, at last, a contented 
and a wealthy nation. 

But this, [ say, was ten years ago ; 
many things—Tel-el-Kebir among the 
rest—have happened since then ; and 
perhaps the good time may be coming. 
At any rate, the great British panacea 
—constitutional government —is to be 
administered ; and if the Fellaheen 
sheep do not find their affairs much 
improved when the representatives of 
their interests are mostly mongrel 
Arabo-Turkish wolves, (as they cer- 
tainly will be), they must be unfit for 
free institutions, and we may wash 
our hands of them, conscious that we 
have exhausted the resources of po- 
litical science in our intelligent efforts 
to improve their condition. 


The extent of the land now under 
cultivation in Egypt is estimated ap- 
proximately at 7,300 English square 
miles, that is to say, its area is about 
a fifth greater than that of the valley 
of the Thames (6,160 square miles). 
One half of this cultivated land lies 
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in the delta, and the other half in 
Upper Egypt. Under the Pharaohs, 
the cultivated area was of consider- 
ably greater extent; but not even 
the industry and thrift of the Fellaheen 
have been able to make head against 
the ignorance, sloth, and greed of 
their later rulers. 

Above Cairo, the Libyan and the 
Arabian boundaries of the narrow 
valley of Upper Egypt, which runsina 
southerly direction, through six degrees 
of latitude to Assouan in 24° N. are ap- 
proximately parallel, here approaching 
and there diverging from one another 
though they are rarely more than ten 
or fifteen miles apart. The general 
inclination of the bottom of the long 
and winding stream, though rather 
greater than in the delta, does not ex- 
ceed five or six inches in the mile. 
Hence, Assouan, some 500 miles dis- 
tant, in a direct line, from Alexandria, 
is little more than 300 feet above the 
Mediterranean. 

In Upper Egypt there is still less 
rain than in the delta. For though 
violent storms, accompanied by a 
heavy downpour, occur at intervals of 
perhaps twenty years, filling the 
parched ravines of the desert with 
short-lived torrents, there is usually 
either no rain, or, at most, a passing 
shower, in the course of each year. 
Hence, not only the boundaries of the 
valley, but all the country eastward as 
far as the Red Sea, and all westward 
(save where a rare oasis breaks the 
monotony of the waste) for hundreds 
of miles across the Sahara, over which 
the same meteorological conditions 
prevail, is, if it be possible, even more 
arid and barren than the desert which 
bounds the delta. 

What are known as the “tombs of 
the kings” are excavated in the walls 
of a deep gorge which runs from the 
plain of Thebes far into the Libyan 
Hills, the steeply escarped faces of 
which rise 1,200 feet above the 
river. From the summit of one of 
these hills a panorama of appalling 
desolation presents itself. Except 
where the Nile lies like a brown 
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ribbon, with a broader or narrower 
green fringe on either side, north, 
south, east and west, the eye rests on 
nothing but rugged heights of bare 
rock, separated by a perfect labyrinth 
of steep walled valleys. Baked during’ 
the day by a cloudless sun, cooled, not 
unfrequently down to the freezing 
point, at night by radiation through 
the vapourless air, the surface rocks 
are shattered by the rapid expansion 
and contraction which they undergo, 
as if they had been broken by a road- 
maker’s hammer; and the fragments 
collect in great heaps at the bottom 
of every steep incline. Not a blade 
of grass, not a drop of water is to be 
seen anywhere ; and yet the form and 
arrangement of the ravines are such 
that it is impossible to doubt that they 
have been formed, like other valleys, 
by the scoring and denuding action of 
rapid streams. 

I remember that one day, wandering 
in the desert, north-east of Cairo, in 
the direction of the petrified forest, I 
was exceedingly struck with the re- 
semblance of the superficial scorings 
of the surface of the rocky soil to those 
which are ordinarily made by rain. I 
was puzzling myself to account for the 
fact, when a sudden storm,accompanied 
by very heavy rain, came up, drenched 
me to the skin and vanished, all in less 
than a hour. Immediately after the 
rain began to fall, every one of the 
ramified scorings which had interested 
me was filled by a stream of water, 
rushing to join with its fellows and flow 
down some bigger groove to a lower 
level. It was obvious that the re- 
semblance which had struck me was 
not deceptive, and that all these rami- 
fied scorings were miniature “ wadys” 
—the dry beds of minute rivulets 
produced by former sudden showers 
of the same sort as that which I had 
experienced. 

It was a capital lesson in physi- 
ography, and I did not forget it when 
I looked down on the great wadys of 
the Libyan desert at Thebes. Twelve 
hours’ heavy rain would send a roar- 
ing torrent, sweeping before it all the 

















accumulated débris of years, down 
every one of them. And if we sup- 
pose the process repeated only every 
twenty years ; still, since the Libyan 
hills have certainly been where they 
are for the last 10,000 years, five 
hundred repetitions of the application 
of this most efficient rain plough would 
have cut some pretty deep furrows, 
even if, during all this time, rain has 
never been more frequent or more 
abundant than it is now. 

Still further to the south, about El 
Kab, close upon the 25th parallel of 
latitude, the fringe of cultivable land 
which borders the Nile becomes 
narrower and narrower, and the lime- 
stones in which the valley has hitherto 
been excavated are replaced by sand- 
stones as faras Assouan. The low hills 
of such rock (rarely more than 200 feet 
high) which lie on each side of the 
river at Gebel Selsileh, about forty 
miles north of Assouan, approach one 
another so closely that the gorge 
through which the stream passes is 
little more than 1,000 feet wide. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the opposite walls of this gorge were 
once continuous, and that the river 
swept as a rapid over the correspond- 
ingly elevated margin of the sandstone 
plateau, through which it has since cut 
its channel back to Assouan, until, at 
present, its bed, for the forty miles to 
that place, has no greater inclination 
than elsewhere. 

Near Assouan, under the 24th 
parallel, on the frontier of Nubia, the 
granitic masses of the desert on the 
eastern or Arabian side, spread sud- 
denly to the westward, and come to 
the surface in place of the sandstones. 
In the course of the six or seven miles 
between Assouan and Philz the bed of 
the river rises sixteen feet,’ forming 
a declivity, down which the stream 

1 The heights of points in the course of the 
Nile, given in books are widely discrepant and 
usually very inaccurate. Iam indebted to the 
eminent civil engineer, Mr. John Fowler, for 
this and subsequent precise determinations. 
The height of low Nile above the sea is 303 
feet at Assouan, 319 feet at Phile, 
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rushes in a rapid, known as the First 
Cataract. The alluvial soil has almost 
vanished, and the river flows amidst 
a confused heap of granite blocks, with 
black and polished surfaces. For some 
eight degrees of latitude further south, 
the granite and sandstone plateau 
which rises so suddenly at Assouan 
extends through Nubia, increasing in 
elevation, until at the foot of the 
second cataract (Wady Halfa) the 
level of low Nile reaches 392 feet ; at 
the third cataract, 659 feet; at the 
fourth, 745 feet. Where the White 
and Blue Niles join, just below Khar- 
toum, in 16° N., the river is 1212 feet 
above the sea, or more than 900 feet 
above its height at Assouan. 

Throughout the whole of this course 
the Nile’ receives but one affluent, the 
Atbara, which carries the drainage of 
a part of Abyssinia into it in about 
18° N. And, as this solitary tributary 
is wholly inadequate to make good the 
loss which the main stream suffers by 
evaporation and percolation, on its 
course through thirteen degrees of one 
of the hottest and dryest climates in 
the world, the Nile presents the 
singular spectacle of a river, the 
volume of water in which is conspicu- 
ously less than that poured into it by 
its feeders, 

The Blue and the White Niles, 
which unite to form the main stream 
close to Khartoum, are in fact very 
large rivers, each of which drains an 
immense area abundantly supplied 
with water. The one receives the over- 
flow of the great equatorial Nyanza 
lakes and the drainage of the vast 
swampy region of the Soudan to the 
north of them, in which the heavy in- 
tertropical summer rains accumulate. 
The other is fed not only by such 
rains, but by the snows among the 
mountain tops of Abyssinia, which 
melt, as the sun advances to the 
northern tropic. 

The height of the water in the 
Nilometer at Cairo is contingent upon 
the meteorological conditions of a 
region more than a thousand miles off ; 
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and the question whether Egypt shall 
have a year of famine, or a year of 
plenty, hangs upon the rainfall in 
Abyssinia and equatorial Africa. It 
is as if the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural interest in Berkshire depended 
on the state of the weather in Morocco. 
The general course of the Nile is so 
directly north and south, that the 30th 
parallel of east longitude, which tra- 
verses the Albert Nyanza Lake on the 
equator, passes close to the Rosetta 
mouth at its outfall. The Albert 
Nyanza is 2,500 feet above the sea ; 
and since the length of the part of the 
great circle inclosed between the points 
just mentioned is more than 2,000 
English miles, the mean inclination of 
the river, if it ran straight, would 
somewhat exceed a foot per mile. 
Taking the actual bends into con- 
sideration, however, it must be con- 
siderably less than this amount. 


Without a knowledge of the facts 
thus briefly sketched, the periodical 
inundation of the valley of Egypt by 
the Nile is unintelligible. And, since 
no one till long after Herodotus’s time 
possessed such knowledge, we may pro- 
ceed to consider this singular pheno- 
menon without troubling ourselves 
about his curious speculations as to 
its causes. 

In the month of May and the be- 
ginning of June, the Egyptian Nile 
is little better than a great sluggish 
ditch, the surface of which, in Upper 
Egypt, lies many feet below that of 
its steep banks of irregularly stratified 
mud and sand. A short distance north 
of Cairo, it divides into two main 
branches which take a northerly course 
through the delta and finally debouch, 
the one at Rosetta and the other 
at Damietta. Innumerable artificial 
canals connect these arms of the Nile 
with one another, and branch off east 
and west for purposes of irrigation ; 


‘while, in the north, the complex system 


of water-courses communicates with 
the series of lakes and marshes, from 
Mariout, on the west, to Menzaleh on 


the east, which, as I have already said, 
occupy a large portion of the area of 
the delta southward of the sea coast. 
In the latter part of June, about the 
time of the summer solstice, the motion 
of the torpid waters of the Nile 
seaward is quickened, and their level 
rises, while at the same time they 
take on a green colour. The rise 
and the flow quicken, and the green 
colour is succeeded by a _ reddish 
brown ; the water becomes turbid and 
opaque, and is found to be laden with 
sediment, varying in consistency from 
moderately coarse sand, which falls to 
the bottom at once when the water is 
still, to mud of impalpable fineness 
which takes a long time to subside. 
In fact, when the sun approaches the 
northernmost limit of his course, as 
the snows of Abyssinia begin to melt, 
and the heavy intertropical rains set 
in, a prodigious volume of water is 
poured into the White and Blue Niles, 
and drives before it the accumulated 
living and dead particles of organic 
matter which have sweltered in the 
half stagnant pools and marshes of 
the Soudan during the preceding six 
months. Hence, apparently, the pre- 
liminary flow of green water. The 
Blue Nile and the Atbara must sweep 
down a vast quantity of river gravel 
from the Abyssinian uplands, but it 
may be doubted whether any of this 
gets beyond the middle cataracts, 
except in the condition of fine sand. 
And I suspect that the chief part, if 
not the whole, of the coarse sediment 
of the waters of the high Nile must 
be derived from Nubia, from the 
weathering of the rocks, by the heating 
and cooling process already described, 
and the action of the winds in blowing 
the sand thus produced into the stream. 
The Nile continues to rise for three 
months until the autumnal equinox, 
by which time the level of its surface 
at Assouan is usually forty feet, at 
Thebes thirty-six feet, at Cairo 
twenty-four or twenty-five feet, and at 
Rosetta four feet higher than it is in 
May ; and, before reaching the delta, it 














flows at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour. 

Under these circumstances, the river 
overflows its banks on all sides. When 
it does so, the movement of the water 
is retarded or even arrested, and the 
suspended solid matters sooner or later 
fall to the bottom, and form a thin 
layer of sandy mud. When the Nile 
waters spread out over the great sur- 
face of the delta the retardation is of 


course very marked. The coarse sedi- - 


ment is soon deposited, and only the 
very finest particles remain in suspen- 
sion at the outflow into the Mediterra- 
nean. As the sun goes southward, his 
action on the Abyssinian snows dimin- 
ishes, the dry season sets in over the 
catchment basin of the White Nile, and 
the water supply of the Nile diminishes 
to its minimum. Hence, after the 
autumnal equinox, the Nile begins to 
fall and its flow to slacken, as rapidly 
as itrose. By the middle of November, 
it is half-way back to its summer 
level, and it continues to fall until the 
following May. In the dry air of 
Nubia and of Egypt evaporation is 
incredibly rapid, and the Nile falls a 
prey to the sun. As the old Egyptian 
myth has it, Osiris is dismembered by 
Typhon. 

Relatively to the bulk of water, the 
amount of solid matter transported 
annually by the Nile must be far less 
than that which is carried down by 
the rapid streams of mountainous 
countries in temperate climates—such, 
for example, as the Upper Rhone. 
We have no very satisfactory estimate 
of what that amount may be, but I 
am disposed to think that the ordi- 
nary computation, according to which 
the average deposit over the delta 
amounts to not more than a layer one- 
twentieth of an inch thick, annually, 
is, at any rate, not under the mark. 

But this is a very interesting ques- 
tion, for it is obvious that, if we may 
assume that the deposit of the Nile has 
taken place uniformly at a known rate, 
it becomes possible, given the thick- 
ness of the alluvial deposit in the 
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delta, to calculate the minimum time 
occupied in its formation. The borings 
made under the direction of the late 
Mr. Leonard Horner in the upper part 
of the delta, and those subsequently 
conducted by Figari Bey, favour the 
conclusion that the natural loose soil 
which fills the flat basin of the delta 
nowhere exceeds sixty feet in depth. 
Assuming it to have this thickness in 
any spot, it follows that, at one-twen- 
tieth of an inch of deposit per annum, 
it must have taken at least 14,400 
years to accumulate to that thickness 
at that place. And if so, Herodotus 
seems, at first, to have made a wonder- 
fully good guess when he said that the 
Arabian Gulf and, by implication, 
that of the delta might have been 
filled up in “20,000 years, or even 
half the time.” 

I am afraid, however, that any such 
modern estimate has not a much surer 
foundation than the ancient guess. 
For, in the first place, there are many 
reasons for believing that the action 
of the Nile has not been uniform 
throughout the whole period repre- 
sented by the deposit of alluvium ; and 
in the second place, if it had been, the 
simple process of division of the total 
thickness of the alluvium by that of 
the annual deposit does not by any 
means necessarily give the age of the 
whole mass of alluvium in the delta, 
or, in other words, the time which 
elapsed during the filling of the delta, 
as it is sometimes supposed to do. 

According to Figari Bey, the deepest, 
and therefore earliest, alluvium in the 
delta contains gravel and even boul- 
ders; so that, if these are fluviatile 
beds, which is perhaps not quite certain, 
they indicate that, at the time when 
they were deposited, the current of the 
Nile in this region was much more 
powerful than it is now, and, conse- 
quently, that its annual additions were 
much more considerable. 

If the flow of the Nile in these 
ancient times was more rapid, the 
probabilities are that the volume of its 
waters was greater, and sundry obser- 
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vations have been adduced as evidence 
that such was the case. Thus, at 
Semneh, above the second cataract, 
Lepsius, many years ago, discovered 
inscriptions of a Pharaoh of the twelfth 
dynasty, Amenemhat ITI., who reigned 
between 2,000 and 3,000 B.c., which 
registered the level of the highest rise 
of the Nile at that time. And this 
level is nearly twenty-four feet higher 
than that of high Nile at the same 
place now. Another fact has been 
connected with this. Between the 
narrow gorge of the Nile at Selsileh 
and the first cataract, alluvial de- 
posits, containing shells of animals now 
living in the river, lie on the flanks 
of the valley, twenty to thirty feet 
above the point which high Nilereaches 
at the present day. It has been sug- 
gested that, before the Nile cut the 
gorge, the sandstone bar at Selsileh, 
as it were, dammed up the Nile, and 
caused it to stand at a higher level 
all the way back to Semneh. But, as 
the late Dr. Leith Adams long ago 
argued, the sandstone strata of Selsilek 
could hardly have played the part thus 
assigned to them. The deposits in 
question indicate that the supposed 
barrier at Selsileh was about 30 feet 
high; while Semneh is at least 130 
feet higher than Selsileh. 

The cause of the difference of level 
of the Nile at Semneh, between the 
days of Amenemhat and now, is surely 
rather to be sought in the progres- 
sive erosion of the Nubian valley. 
If four thousand years have elapsed 
since Amenemhat reigned, the removal 
of one-thirteenth of an inch per annum 
from the bed of the river will be more 
than enough to account for its present 
depression. Considering the extraor- 
dinary activity of the denuding forces 
at work in Nubia, I see nothing im- 
probable in this estimate. But if it 
is correct, there is no need to suppose 
that the Nile conveyed a greater body 
of water 4,000 years ago than it does 
now. Nor is there anything in the 


ancient records of Egypt which lends 
support to such an hypothesis. 


But we are indebted to Dr. 
Leith Adams for proof that the 
Nile, between the first and the 
second cataracts, once stood very much 
more than twenty-five feet above its 
present level. From Assouan to Derr, 
in fact, he observed abundant patches 
and continuous terraces of alluvium, 
containing shells of the same kinds of 
freshwater mollusks as those which 
now inhabit the Nile, 100 to 120 
feet above the highest level now 
reached by its waters; and he con- 
cludes that “the primeval Nile was 
a larger and more rapid river than 
it is now.” I am disposed to think 
that the “ primeval” Nile was so, but 
I question whether these terraces were 
made by the river in its youth. I 
see no reason why they should not be 
affairs of a geological yesterday—say, 
a mere 20,000 or 30,000 years ago. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
of the correctness of the view first, so 
far as I am aware, distinctly enunciated 
by M. Louis Lartet,' that the whole 
of the principal valley of the Nile has 
been excavated by the river itself. I 
am disposed, for my own part, to think 
that the Nile might have done this 
great work if the mass of its waters had 
never been much greater than now. 
And, with respect to the innumer- 
able lateral ravines which debouch 
into the main valley, I think it would 
not be safe to affirm that they could 
not have been excavated by the rains, 
even if the meteorological conditions 
of the country had never been very 
widely different from what they are 
now. 

But, in some parts of Lower Egypt, 
and in the peninsula of Sinai, many 
of the dry wadys exhibit such mas- 
sive deposits of more or less stratified 
materials, that it is hardly credible 

1 Essai sur la Géologie de la Palestine et des 
Contrécs avoisinantes, telles que U Egypte ct 
lV’ Arabie, 1869. The Rev. Barham Zincke, in 
his interesting work, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
1871, has expressed similar conclusions ; and 
I may say that they forced themselves on my 
own mind in the course of my journey to the 
first cataract in 1872. 




















they can have been formed under 
anything like existing conditions. 
Indeed, in some localities, very com- 
petent observers have considered that 
there is good evidence of the former 
existence of glaciers in the valleys of 
Sinai. And it is well worthy of con- 
sideration whether, as Fraas and Lartet 
have suggested, these deposits were 
not contemporaneous with the so- 
called glacial epoch, when the climate 
of northern Europe resembled that of 
Greenland, and when the Mediterra- 
nean covered the Sahara and washed 
the western flanks of the Libyan 
range. 

Under such changed conditions, 
Egypt must have been one of the 
wet countries of the world, instead 
of one of the dryest; and, as there 
need have been no diminution in the 
bulk of water poured in by the White 
and Blue Niles, the accumulation of 
water in the valley of Egypt, partly 
in virtue of its own rainfall, and 
partly by the diminution of evapora- 
tion, may have been immense. Under 
such circumstances, it is easily con- 
ceivable that a swift and voluminous 
torrent, periodically swollen by the 
contributions of the great southern 
affluents, covered the delta with a 
permanent inundation and swept down 
gravel and boulders into the lowest 
part of its course. 

That the outflow of the Nile once 
extended far beyond its present limits 
appears to be certain, for a long, deep, 
dry valley—so like an anciert river- 
bed that the Arabs call it the Bahr- 
bela-Ma, or waterless river — runs 
from south to north in the Libyan 
desert along the western edge of the 
delta, and ends in the Mediterranean 
shore beyond Taposiris, far to the 
west of the Canopic mouth, the most 
westerly of the outlets of the Nile 
known during the historical period. 
And, in the extreme east, far beyond 
the most easterly arm known to 
the ancients—in fact, in the middle 
of the isthmus of Suez, about Lake 
Timseh—alluvial deposits, containing 
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Nile shells and hippopotamus’ bones, 
show that the Nile once extended 
into this region, and perhaps poured 
some portion of its waters into the 
Red Sea, by way of anticipating the 
engineering operations of more modern 
days. 

These facts tend to show that any 
calculation of the age of the delta, 
based upon the present action of the 
Nile in the way indicated, may need 
to be abbreviated. But, on the other 
hand, there are many obvious con- 
siderations which tend the other way. 

It is easy to seo that the time re- 
quired for the deposition of a certain 
thickness of alluvial soil, in any one 
part of the delta, can only be a 
measure of the time required to fill up 
the whole, if the annual sediment is 
deposited in a layer of even thickness 
cver the entire area. But this is not 
what takes place. When the river 
first spread out from the southern end 
of the delta, it must have deposited 
the great mass of its solid contents 
near that end; and this upper por- 
tion of the delta must have been 
filled up when the lower portion was 
still covered with water. And, since 
the area to be covered grew wider, the 
further north the process of filling 
was carried, it is obvious that the 
northern part of the delta must have 
taken much longer to fill than the 
southern. If we suppose that the allu- 
vium about Memphis was deposited 
at the rate of one-twentieth of an 
inch per annum, and that there are 
fifty feet of it, 10,000 years may be 
the minimum age of that partictlar 
part of the delta ; but the age of the 
alluvium of the delta as a whole 
must be very considerably greater. 
And indeed there are some indica- 
tions that the shore line of the 
nascent delta remained, for a long 
time, in the parallel of Athribis, five 
and twenty miles north of Cairo, 
where the remains of a line of ancient 
sand dunes is said to attest the fact. 
Hence, all attempts to arrive at any 
definite estimate of the number of 
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years since the alluvial plain of the 
delta began to be formed, are frus- 
trated. But the more one thinks of 
the matter, the more does the impres- 
sion of the antiquity of the plain grow ; 
and I, for my part, have no doubt 
that the extreme term imagined by 
Herodotus for the filling up of the 
Arabian Gulf—20,000 years—is very 
much below the time required for the 
formation of the delta. 

Thus far we have traced the 
unwritten history of Egypt, and the 
gulf of the Mediterranean, postulated 
by Herodotus, is not yet in sight. 
Nevertheless, at a much more remote 
epoch—in that called miocene by 
geologists—the gulf was assuredly 
there. 

Near the tombs of the Caliphs at 
Cairo (according to Schweinfurth, 200 
feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean), in the neighbourhood of 
Sakkarah and in that of the great 
pyramids, the limestone rocks, which 
look so like a sea shore, were found 
by Professor Fraas to display the 
remains of a veritable coast line. For 
they exhibit the tunnels of boring 
marine mollusks (Pholades and Sazxi- 
cave), and they are incrusted with 
acorn shells, as if the surf had only 
lately ceased to wash them. At the 
feet of these former sea cliffs lie ancient 
sandy beaches, containing shells of 
oysters, scallops, and other marine 
mollusks, with the skeletons of sea- 
urchins. The specific characters of 
these marine organic remains leave no 
doubt that they lived during the 
miocene, or middle tertiary, epoch. 
Marine beds of the same age occur at 
Ain Musa, between Cairo and Suez. 

There can be no question, therefore, 
that, in the miocene epoch, the valley 
of the delta was, as Herodotus thought 
it must have been, a gulf of the sea. 
And, as no trace of marine deposits 
of this, or of a later age, has been 
discovered in Upper Egypt, it must 
be assumed that the apex of the 
delta coincides with the southern limit 
of the ancient gulf. 


Moreover, there is some curious 
evidence in favour of the belief that, 
at this period, however remote as 
measured by our standards of time, 
the Nile flowed down from central 
Africa as it flows now, but probably 
in much larger volume. Every visitor 
to Cairo makes a pilgrimage to the 
“petrified forest,” which is to be seen 
in the desert a few miles to the north- 
east of that city. And indeed it isa 
spectacle worth seeing. Thousands of 
trunks of silicified trees, some of them 
twenty or thirty feet long, and a foot 
or two in diameter, lie scattered about 
and partly imbedded in the sandy soil. 
Not a trunk has branches, or roots, 
or a trace of bark. None are up- 
right. The structure of wood, which 
has not had time to decay before silici- 
fication, is usually preserved in its 
minutest details. The structure of 
these trunks is often obscure, as if 
they had decayed before silicification ; 
and they are often penetrated, like 
other decayed wood, by fungi, which, 
along with the rest, have been 
silicified.t 

Similar accumulations of fossil wood 
occur on the western side of the delta, 
about the Natron Lakes and in the 
Bahr-bela-Ma. 

All these trunks have weathered out 
of a miocene sandstone; and it has 
been suggested that when this sand- 
stone was deposited, the Nile brought 
down great masses of timber from the 
upper country, just as the Mississippi 
sweeps down its “rafts” into the 
Gulf of Mexico at the present day ; 
and that a portion of these, after long 
exposure and knocking about in the 
flood, became silted up in the sandy 
shores of the estuary. 

The greater part of the “ petrified 
forest” is at present 1,000 feet above 

1 See Unger, ‘ Der Versteinerte Wald bei 
Cairo,” Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
1858. Dr. Schweinfurth (‘‘ Zur Beleuchtung 


der Frage ueber den versteinerten Wald,” 
Zeitschrift der deutschen Geologischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1882) considers that the trees grew 
where they are found, but his arguments do 
not appear to me to be convincing. 
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the level of the sea, in the midst of 
the heights which form the eastward 
continuation of the Mokattam. It 
has, therefore, shared in the general 
elevation of the land which took place 
after the beginning of the miocene 
epoch. That such elevation occurred 
is proved by the fact, that the marine 
beds of that period lie upon the upraised 
limestone plateau of Lower Egypt; and 
it must have reached seven or eight 
hundred feet, before the Pholades bored 
the rocky shore of the gulf of the 
delta. ' 

A flood of light would be thrown 
on the unwritten history of Egypt by 
a well-directed and careful re-exami- 
nation of several points, to some of 
which I have directed your attention. 
For example, a single line of borings 
carried across the middle of the delta 
down to the solid rock, with a careful 
record of what is found at successive 
depths ; a fairly exact survey of the 
petrified forest, and of the regions 
in which traces of the ancient miccene 
sea shore occur ; a survey of the 
Selisleh region, with a determination 
of the heights of the alluvial ter- 
races between this point and Semneh ; 
and an examination of the contents 
of the natural caves which are said 
to occur in the limestone rocks 
about Cairo and elsewhere would cer- 
tainly yield results of great import- 
ance. And it is to be hoped, that, 
before our occupation of the country 
comes to an end, some of the many 
competent engineer officers in our 
army will turn their attention to 
these matters. 

But although so many details are 
still vague and indeterminate, the 
broad facts of the unwritten history 
of Egypt are clear enough. The gulf 
of Herodotus unquestionably existed 
and has been filled up in the way he 
suggested, but at a time so long an- 
tecedent to the furthest date to which 
he permitted his imagination to carry 
him, that, in relation to it, the his- 
torical period, even of Egypt, sinks 
into insignificance, 


However, we moderns need not 
stop at the time when the delta was 
a gulf of the sea. The limestone 
rocks in which it is excavated and 
which extend east, west, and south 
for hundreds of miles, are full of 
the remains of marine animals, and 
belong, the latest to the eocene, the 
oldest to the cretaceous formation. 
The miocene gulf of the delta was, in 
fact, only the remains of the wide 
ocean which formerly extended from 
Hindostan to Morocco; and at the 
bottom of which, the accumulation of 
the shells and skeletons of its denizens 
gave rise to the ooze, which has since 
hardened into chalk and nummulitic 
limestone. And it is quite certain 
that the whole of the area now oc- 
cupied by Egypt, north of Esneh, and 
probably all that north of Assouan, was 
covered by tolerably deep sea during 
the cretaceous epoch. It is also 
certain that a great extent of dry 
land existed in South Africa at a 
much earlier period. How far it 
extended to the north is unknown, 
but it may well have covered the 
area now occupied by the great lakes 
and the basins of the White and 
Blue Niles. And it is quite possible 
that these rivers may have existed 
and may have poured their waters into 
the northern ocean, before the elevat- 
ory movement — possibly connected 
with the outpour of the huge granitic 
masses of the Arabian range and of 
Nubia—commenced, which caused the 
calcareous mud covering its bottom 
to become the dry land of what is 
now the southern moiety of Upper 
Egypt, some time towards the end of 
the cretaceous epoch. Middle and 
northern Egypt remained under 
water during the eocene, and northern 
Egypt during the commencement, at 
any rate, of the miocene epoch; so 
that the process of elevation seems 
to have taken effect from south to 
north at an extremely slow rate. 
The northward drainage of the equa- 
torial catchment basin thus became 
cut off’ from the sea by a constantly 
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increasing plain sloping to the north. 
And, as the plain gradually rose, the 
stream, always flowing north, scooped 
the long valley of Nubia and of Egypt, 
and probably formed a succession of 
deltas which have long since been 
washed away. At last, probably in the 
middle, or the later part, of the miocene 
epoch, the elevatory movement came 
to an end, and the gulf of the delta 
began to be slowly and steadily filled 
up with its comparatively modern 
alluvium. 

Thus, paradoxical as the proposition 
may sound, the Nile is not only older 
than its gift, the alluvial soil of 
Egypt, but it may be vastly older 
than the whole land of Egypt; and 
the river has shaped the casket in 
which the gift lies out of materials 
laid by the sea at its feet in the days 
of its youth. 

The fourth problem of Herodotus— 
the origin and the antiquity of the 
Egyptian people—is much more diffi- 
cult than the other three, and I cannot 
deal with it at the end of a dis- 
course which has already extended to 
an undue length. 

But I may indicate a few cardinal 
facts which bear on the discussion. 

According to Figari Bey’s investi- 
gations, a marine deposit, which pro- 


bably is of the same age as the miocene © 


beaches of Cairo and Memphis, forms 
the floor of the delta. Above this, 
come the layers of sand with gravel 
already mentioned, as evidencing a 
former swifter flow of the river: then 
follow beds of mud and sand; and 
only above these, at three distinct 
levels, evidences of human handiwork, 
the last and latest of which belong to 
the age of Ramses II. 

It is eminently desirable that these 
statements should be verified, for the 
doubts which have been thrown, to some 
extent justly, upon various attempts 
to judge the age of the alluvium of 
the Nile do not affect the proof of 
the relative antiquity of the human 
occupation of Egypt, which such facts 
would afford; and it is useless to 


speculate on the antiquity of the 
Egyptian race, or the condition of the 
delta when men began to people it, 
until they are accurately investigated. 

As to the ethnological relations of 
the Egyptian race, I think all that can 
be said is, that neither the physical nor 
the philological evidence, as it stands, 
is very satisfactory. That the Egypt- 
ians are not Negroes is certain, and 
that they are totally different from 
any typical Semites is also certain. 
I am not aware that there are 
any people who resemble them in 
character of hair and complexion, ex- 
cept the Dravidian tribes of Central 
India, and the Australians; and I 
have long been inclined to think, on 
purely physical grounds, that the 
latter are the lowest, and the Egypt- 
ians the highest, members of a race of 
mankind of great antiquity, distinct 
alike from Aryan and Turanian on 
the’ one side, and from Negro and 
Negrito on the other. And it seems 
to me that the philologists, with their 
“ Cushites” and “ Hamites”’ are tend- 
ing towards a similar differentiation 
of the Egyptian stock from its neigh- 
bours. But, both on the anthropologi- 
cal and on the philological sides, the 
satisfactorily ascertained facts are few 
and the difficulties multitudinous. 


I have addressed you to-night 
in my private capacity of a student 
of nature, believing, as I hope 
with justice, that the discussion of 
questions which have long attracted 
me, would interest you. But I have 
not forgotten, and I daresay you have 
not, that I have the honour to stand 
in a very close official relation to Eton 
asa member of the Governing Body. 
And;I have reason to think that, in 
some quarters, I am regarded as a 
dangerous member of that body, who, 
if he were not restrained by his 
colleagues, would endeavour to abolish 
the traditional studies of the school, 
and set the sixth form working at the 
generation of gases and the dissection 
of crayfishes, to the exclusion of your 
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time-honoured discipline in Greek and 
Latin. 

To put the matter very gently, that 
statement is unhistorical; and I select- 
ed my topic for the discourse which I 
have just concluded, in order that I 
might show you, by an example, the 
outside limits to which my scientific 
fanaticism would carry me, if it had full 
swing. Before the fall of the second 
empire, the French liberals raised a ery 
for “ Liberty as in Austria.” I ask for 
“Scientific Education as in Halicar- 
nassus,” and that the culture given at 
Eton shall be, at any rate, no narrower 
than that of a Greek gentleman of 
the age of Pericles. 

Herodotus was not a man of science, 
in the ordinary sense of the word; 
but he was familiar with the general 
results obtained by the “ physiolo- 
gists” of his day, and was competent 
to apply his knowledge rationally. If 
he had lived now, a corresponding 
education would certainly have put 
him in possession of the very simple 
facts which I have placed -before you ; 
and the application to them of his own 
methods of reasoning would have taken 
him as far as we have been able to 
go. But, thirty years ago, Herodotus 


could not have obtained as much know- 
ledge of physical science as he picked 
up at Halicarnassus in any English 
public school. 

Long before I had anything to do 
with the affairs of Eton, however, the 
Governing Body had provided the 
means of giving such instruction in 
physical science as it is needful for 
every decently-educated Englishman 
to possess. I hear that my name is 
sometimes peculiarly connected (in 
the genitive case) with certain new 
laboratories ; and, if it is to go down 
to posterity at all, I would as soon it 
went in that association as any other, 
whether I have any claim to the left- 
handed compliment or not. But you 
must recollect that nothing which has 
been done, or is likely to be done, by 
the Governing Body, is the doing of 
this or that individual member ; or has 
any other end than the deepening and 
widening of the scheme of Eton 
education, until, without parting with 
anything ancient that is of perennial 
value, it adds all that modern training 
which is indispensable to a comprehen- 
sion of the conditions of modern life. 


T. H. Huxtey. 





A NATURALIST’S PARADISE. 


Many passengers on board the 
steamers crossing from the Channel 
Islands to Granville must have noticed 
the little group of islands and rocks 
rejoicing in the title of the Archi- 
pelago of Chausey. Some perhaps in- 
spect them with their field-glasses, and 
make a few exclamations of surprise, 
while others may indulge in a passing 
wonder as to whether the rocks are 
inhabited, and if so, by whom. Here 
the matter usually ends. The fortified 
promontory of Granville soon comes in 
sight on the other side of the vessel, 
and Chausey is forgotten. Perhaps a 
stray individual now and again is found 
who has more time to waste than is 
usual with tourists, and is not possessed 
with the idea that he is merely “ pass- 
ing through,” and must hurry on as 
soon as he has looked at the various 
objects which he believes ought to be 
seen in the town, and has duly in- 
spected the bathing performance on 
the sands at high tide. 

Such a one may chance to see—if the 
day is fine and the horizon free from 
haze—as he lounges on the end of the 
pier at Granville, or strolls up to the 
castle looking out towards the channel, 
far away in the distance that same 
chain of low barren rocks, rising rather 
precipitously and all attaining much the 
same height, which he noticed from the 
steamer, and may thus be reminded 
of Chausey. He may even go so far 
as to make inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of crossing to the islands, and, 
after an interview with M. le Capitaine, 
may be induced to embark in La Brise, 
a small sailing boat hirable for pleasure 
excursions, and thus actually visit the 
famous archipelago. He will admire 
the sparkling blue sea and the great 
masses of shiny brown sea-weed seen 
through the clear water; he will 
wonder at the huge granite rocks, 


and, if the tide is out, at the mud 
flats and sand banks extending for 
miles all around. He will leave in 
the afternoon, arriving at Granville in 
time for the table d’héte at half-past 
six, and promising himself to return to 
Chausey some time in the future and 
see more of it. He always retains a 
pleasant recollection of his short visit, 
but probably he never repeats it, 
saying to himself, if he ever thinks 
of the matter, that after all he saw all 
that was to be seen, and that a second 
excursion might not be so successful 
—the day might be wet and stormy, or 
La Brise might be becalmed for some 
hours on the way home. 

Some people have, however, stayed 
on Chausey —a few young naturalists, 
and probably an occasional wandering 
artist who comes to study blue waves 
and granite rocks. And now and 
again in summer a picnic party, from 
say, St. Malo, lands and scours the 
island for an hour or two, obtaining 
perhaps a boiled lobster or a dish of 
shrimps, from one of the fishermen’s 
huts, and some delicious milk from the 
farm, to add to their lunch. These 
are the chances by which visitors, 
very few and far between, are brought 
to the Chausey isles. 

Two of us, who went to Normandy 
and Brittany last summer with the 
avowed intention of avoiding beaten 
tracks, of going where we felt inclined 
at the moment, and of staying at a 
place when we liked it, were so struck 
by the look of the archipelago from 
Granville that we determined to make 
an expedition across to it, and if 
possible to stay on one of the islinds 
for a few days. We had read that 
most charming book, Quatrefages’ 
Rambles of a Naturalist, in which it 
is told how the author, then a young 
man, spent several months in the 
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summer of 1841, on the largest island 
of the Chausey group, exploring the 
caverns, ravines, and mud flats ex- 
posed by the retreating tide, and filling 
his jars and bottles with rare and 
interesting specimens, which, when 
driven home by darkness or the rise 
of the sea, he conveyed to the rude 
laboratory he had fitted up at the 
farm, and there worked far into the 
night, examining and dissecting his 
treasures, and drawing and describing 
their peculiarities, 

So far our information in regard to 
Chausey was decidedly favourable, but 
on the other hand when we spoke of 
the matter in the hotel at Granville, 
they said, “Go to Chausey ? Certainly. 
But stay there? no! There is no 
place—only a farmhouse, and they 
would not take you.” Still we knew 
that there was a “ Farm” on the main 
island, so it ended by our embark- 
ing one Monday morning early in Le 
' Goéland, which after some three hours’ 
tacking against a stiff breeze, over a 
sparkling, dancing, summer sea, ran 
into the comparatively sheltered sound 
of Chausey. 

As the principal island, “ Grande- 
Ile,” upon which most of the houses 
are situated, is one of the furthest 
from the coast of Normandy, a good 
view of the greater part of the 
archipelago is obtained while winding 
along the sound—a narrow channel 
which runs between the islands, and 
leads to the little sandy bay forming 
the landing place and anchorage in 
front of the farm house and group 
of huts which may be considered as 
the capital of Chausey. The sound 
is beset with reefs of rock and sand 
banks, some of which are indicated 
by bunches of broom hoisted on the 
top of long poles, while others are 
not ; and, as the tides run through the 
passage with considerable rapidity, 
navigation is at certain states somewhat 
complicated. However, we were soon 
safely landed in front of the much- 
talked-of farm, a substantially built 
long low house of grey granite, looking 
across the sound to the north-east ; 


and after interviewing our future land- 
lord, Monsieur Gibault, the excellent 
and hospitable “Gouverneur” of the 
islands, we found ourselves and our 
baggage installed in two little rooms, 
the inner of which contained a “bed 
in the wall,” while the outer had a 
deal table, a wooden cupboard and two 
chairs, and opened into the courtyard 
by a narrow, steep, wooden stair. 

We had brought with us a light 
naturalist’s dredge which could be 
used from a small rowing boat, two 
muslin tow-nets for collecting surface- 
life, a microscope, a large wooden box 
closely packed with jars, bottles, and 
tubes of various sizes containing spirits 
and other preservative fluids and re- 
agents, and lastly, but by no means 
unimportant, as we found, some tins 
of preserved meats, tea, sugar, biscuits, 
and chocolate. On these provisions 
with the addition of what Duchéne— 
one of the farm men who acted as cook 
to the little settlement—could supply, 
we subsisted during the two weeks of 
our stay. 

Duchéne’s duties we found were to 
look after the cows, make butter, 
bake huge loaves of coarse bread 
which were usually about a yard long 
and of the most eccentric shapes, 
and preside over the large kitchen and 
eating-room which was immediately 
underneath our apartments. It was 
evident that this was a personage on 
whom our comfort and well-being to a 
considerable extent depended, so we 
took an early opportunity of encounter- 
ing him in the byre, where he was 
bustling about in a conical straw hat, 
a very large blue blouse, and enormous 
sabots, and after a few friendly remarks 
contracted with him for a regular 
supply of hot coffee, milk, bread and 
butter twice a day, and hot potatoes 
and more milk at twelve noon—the 
fashionable dinner hour at Chausey. 

During the first day our outer room 
was transformed into a laboratory. 
The work-table was placed in front of 
the window and was soon covered with 
basins and other vessels which we 
borrowed for aquaria, the microscope, 
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our dissecting instruments, note-books, 
and drawing materials ; while various 
bottles of re-agents, preserving-jars, 
store-bottles, and tubes of all sizes 
were placed wherever there was room, 
on the window-sashes, the mantel-piece, 
or the floor. The wooden cupboard 
was, from the first, appropriated by 
the commissariat department, with 
which I did not interfere. 

After thus disposing of our posses- 
sions we lost no time before commencing 
to examine theislands. Provided each 
with two or three small bottles for the 
reception of any rare spevimens which 
might be encountered, we first made a 
rapid circuit of the island we were on, 
noting the peculiarities of the shore as 
we went, and then ascended the slight 
elevation towards the north-west ex- 
tremity, “Gros Mont” —the highest 
point in the archipelago—so as to get a 
general view of the whole. 

This view is very remarkable and 
striking, and one which I fear is difii- 
cult to describe. We saw it frequently 
during the succeeding two weeks, but it 
was never twice the same, so much is 
the effect altered by varying conditions 
of tide, wind, and sun. Far away to 
the eastward appeared dimly the low- 
lying coast of Normandy, on which 
perhaps, on clear days, the rocky pro- 
montory of Granville might be made 
out. Still more dimly to the south was 
occasionally seen a little bit of Brittany, 
while in the angle between, and nearly 
due south-east, the grand old Mont St. 
Michel rose precipitously from the sea, 
and looked, at this distance of over 
twenty miles, as if it might be an 
enormous volcano of fabulous height. 
With the exception of these far- 
distant lands, the great expanse of 
blue sea was unbroken save in the 
immediate foreground where it was 
dotted over by the rocks and other 
islands of the archipelago. 

One of the fishermen who appeared 
to be the local wit, once told us that 
he believed there were 365 islands in 
the group, one for each day in the 
year, but that he had not counted 
them himself. They are certainly 


very numerous, but the actual number 
depends entirely upon the state of the 
tide. Quatrefages states that there 
are only fifteen visible at high water, 
but as the tide falls, one black peak 
after another makes its appearance 
from the waves, thus greatly increas- 
ing the number. As the water still 
recedes these masses of granite become 
connected with one another by narrow 
strips of sand and mud, which gradually 
widen into long stretches joining the 
different islands and rocks; so that 
finally at low water the whole Chausey 
archipelago has been converted into 
one vast island extending for several 
miles, and intersected here and there 
by arms of the sea—narrow channels 
and gorges, lying between the islands, 
which are never completely emptied, 
and which contain untold treasures for 
the marine zoologist. Then after the 
tide has turned, the scene again changes 
—The water rushes in over the mud 
flats, covers the sand banks, and fills 
up the channels, leaving innumerable 
islets and rocks of all sizes and shapes. 
One by one these are swallowed up by 
the rapidly rising water, till finally the 
archipelago is reduced to the fifteen 
islands mentioned by Quatrefages. 

Besides Grande-lle, two or three 
only have a few huts each, two or 
three others are capped by patches of 
coarse grass; the rest are mere 
rocks. Grande-Ile, considering its 
very small size (about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, and quarter of a 
mile across at the broadest part), is 
wonderfully diversified both in outline 
and surface. The latter is very uneven, 
rising every here and there into masses 
of irregular hillocks which culminate 
in Gros Mont at the north-western 
extremity, and a plateau terminated 
by a range of clifis at the south- 
eastern, 

The coast line is most varied. In 
several places the sea dips in to form 
deep bays between bold headlands and 
long reefs of rock, and the shore as a 
whole is one that delights the heart of a 
naturalist. Ground suitable for almost 
any littoral animal, whatever its habits, 

















is to be found in the circuit of this small 
island. Sandy beaches frequented by 
species of Venus, and other kinds of 
bivalve shell-fish, and where you some- 
times find great bunches of the black 
grape-like eggs of the cuttle-fish ; mud 
flats for the worms and numerous 
other creatures which burrow in such 
places ; sheltered rock-pools for sea- 
anemones of many kinds and hues, 
delicate species of Lwucernaria, and 
hermit crabs covered with waving 
forests of creamy Hydractinia ; deep 
caverns, crevices, and overhanging 
ledges of rock from which hang 
beautiful zoophytes, curiously shaped 
sponges and many coloured Ascidians ; 
bold cliffs and long reefs of rock ex- 
posed to the full force of the waves, 
and yet frequented by many kinds of 
animals, ranging from shell-fish down 
to sponges; and lastly the more com- 
mon-place-looking but often the most 
prolific of all shores to the naturalist, 
that composed of large stones and 
boulders lying loosely piled together, 
so as to leave numerous spaces between 
—small pools in which creatures can 
live quiet and protected lives, sheltered 
from the storms and shaded from the 
sun—all these and many other kinds 
of shore were revealed to our delighted 
eyes that morning as we stood on the 
summit of Gros Mont and looked 
around us on theGrande-Ile deChausey. 

Quatrefages speaks of the cold and 
damp, the constant rain and the 
biting winds which caused so much 
discomfort and inconvenience during 
his work. We had a happier experi- 
ence. Every day, except one, was 
characterised by the perfection of 
weather for “ beast-hunting,” warm 
sunshine, blue skies, calm seas, and 
occasional slight breezes. And even the 
one exception we would not have had 
changed, for it showed us the grandeur 
and power of a storm at Chausey. 
The sea and the sky were leaden grey 
and the sun never appeared. The wind 
was from the west, and from morning 
till night it brought fierce driving gusts 
of rain, and heavy seas which dashed 
against the granite cliffs, and breaking 
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into spray, were carried half over the 
island. 

We spent the forenoon in our work- 
shop over the microscope and our 
aquaria, filled by a successful ex- 
pedition on the previous afternoon, 
dissecting, examining and preserving 
specimens, noting and drawing pecu- 
liarities or novelties, and mounting and 
labelling microscopic objects. In the 
middle of it all we had a visit from 
our landlord M. Gibault, who took a 
great interest in our pursuits, and 
appeared rather to relish having his 
previous ideas about animals and 
plants overthrown by seeing sponges, 
zoophytes, and Ascidian larve through 
the microscope. In the afternoon we 
went out in the storm which was then 
at its height. On the western shore 
of the island not a human being was to 
be seen, and the sea was very grand as 
it dashed against the cliffs below the 
ruined Chiteau and rolled in over the 
sandy beach at Port Homard. 

The wind died away towards even- 
ing, and next morning a cloudless blue 
sky and a warm sun determine us to 
attempt an expedition we have planned 
to the extreme north-western part of 
the archipelago. It is low water—and 
a spring tide too—about 4 P.m., so after 
our 12 o'clock dinner we start off 
laden with wide-mouthed bottles and 
tubes of many sizes, a basket, a small 
net, forceps, strong knives, and pocket- 
lens, and clad of course in our oldest 
and strongest—all superfluities, such 
as stockings and collars, being omitted. 
At first we had used long fisherman’s 
wading boots on these excursions, but 
we soon discarded them as being heavy 
and cumbersome, and on this occasion 
have only light canvas shoes to pro- 
tect our feet from sharp shells and sea- 
urchin spines. It is impossible to 
keep dry at such times, and hence as 
the sea was fairly warm, we found the 
best way was to have as little on one 
as possible when wading about in 
search of animals. 

After leaving the farm we cross the 
island, pass the never-failing spring 
which gives Chausey a constant supply 
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of delicious water, and leaving the 
ruins of the Chiteau and the beach 
of Port Homard on our left, climb 
Gros Mont, and then on descending the 
other side reach the north-western 
shore of Grande-Ile. We now find 
ourselves on a plain of abominable 
tenacious cold grey mud into which 
one sinks over the ankles at every step. 
It is formed by the wearing away of 
the granite, and covers a good deal 
of the ground exposed at low tide 
between the islands. In its great 
extent it is very barren, but here and 
there where a depression occurs, there 
are vast waving prairies of green 
Zostera inhabited by a profusion of 
animal life. Shrimps and prawns 
and occasionally lobsters are to be 
seen darting about; while sponges, 
zoophytes, nudibranches, and Asci- 
dians adhere to the long narrow leaves 
floating on the surface of the shallow 
water, and some molluscs and many 
Annelides of various kinds and curious 
forms are found burrowing around the 
roots in the sticky grey mud. 
However, we have examined these 
Zosteraplains before, and must now push 
on to more distant hunting grounds, as 
the sea is running out fast and sand 
banks are appearing above the shallow 
water in all directions. The way is 
long and rough, but by no means 
monotonous. After perhaps a quarter 
of a mile of the soft mud we plunge 
for a couple of hundred yards through 
a Zostera prairie, then across a long 
ridge of sand and shells, climb over a 
small island formed of huge irregular 
masses of granite piled together, and 
find ourselves on the edge of a deep 
channel running towards the sea with 
a strong current and which we have 
to follow for a hundred yards or so 
before we can wade it. Then more 
mud flats and Zostera pools and per- 
haps another island or two, and now 
after a tramp of two miles or more 
we have reached our destination ; 
very wet, but quite warm, and re- 
joicing in the knowledge that there is 
still a good hour and a half before the 
tide turns—for you should always 


begin work at least an hour before 
low water and follow the sea as it 
recedes, 

Let us sit down for a few moments 
on this granite boulder and look at 
the surroundings while we recover 
breath, for that last wade through the 
Zostera pool was rather fatiguing. On 
each side rises a long rocky island, 
while between them lies a narrow 
winding channel. Far down to the 
left this opens into the sea, and to the 
right it may be traced to the edge of 
a large flat marked with patches of 
Zostera, and cut up by sand banks 
which increase rapidly in number and 
size as the area becomes drained by the 
stream before us. The main channel 
never, even at spring tides, gets quite 
dry, but as it is throughout almost its 
entire course very shallow, it affords 
several hundred yards of most superb 
collecting ground, the irregular masses 
of rock and smaller stones which form 
the banks and are strewed plentifully 
over its bottom being covered with a 
profusion of animal life. 

We now commence work, and one 
on each side—for the centre is still 
rather too deep for wading—slowly 
make our way downwards along the 
stream. As we go, we turn over the 
stonesand examine their lower surfaces, 
feel carefully around the edges of the 
boulders which are immovable, and 
peerinto thecrannies, down the crevices, 
and under the overhanging ledges, 
and at every step we become more 
astonished, and more delighted with the 
richness and beauty of the fauna 
inhabiting this zoologist’s paradise. 
The grey granite of the boulders is 
almost hidden by a profusion of 
Hydroid Zoophytes, Polyzoa, and 
Alge of gorgeous colouring; while 
the lower surfaces of the stones which 
we overturn are resplendent with 
many hued sponges, bright patches of 
Lepralia, and—-most striking and 
beautiful of all—numerous compound 
Ascidians, jelly-like expansions of 
variable shape and of different tints 
and degrees of transparency, dotted 
over with small star-like bodies of 
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colours which contrast vividly with 
the generally greyish ground. They 
are sometimes of a deep velvety black, 
marked with lines and dots of cream 
colour, sometimes they are a strong 
blue ornamented with circles of rust- 
red, and often they are bright olive 
green, picked out with pale yellow. 
These and numerous other varieties 
occur: there are usually three ori four 
kinds on each of the granite boulders. 
In fact compound Ascidians are very 
common in this locality, and you 
rarely find two colonies exactly alike. 
Each of the star-like bodies is a little 
cluster of zooids, or animals which 
have separate mouths, stomachs, 
hearts, and nervous systems, but are 
all united together by the investing 
jelly-like substance in which they are 
imbedded. 

On the rocks, and under the stones 
are numbers of the beautiful “ ear- 
shell’’ Haliotis tuberculata varying in 
size from one to five inches. A sharp 
unexpected blow generally serves to 
detach one, but if it fails, it is almost 
a hopeless task without the aid of a 
strong knife to get the animal off 
entire. The more you push it and 
pull it, the more firmly it seems to 
adhere by its broad muscular foot, 
until at last, if you persist, the shell 
breaks, or you tear it from the body 
of the animal, leaving the latter still 
sticking to the rock. 

Further out in the current, attached 
to the stems of the Zostera, or to the 
broad Laminaria fronds which begin to 
make their appearance at this point, we 
find every here and there colonies of 
Clavelina and Perophora, those marvel- 
lous Ascidians in which the different 
members of the colony are connected 
by a delicate creeping rootlet which 
contains large blood vessels uniting 
all their hearts together—the result 
being that while each has a heart of 
its own, the blood which is propelled 
by these hearts belongs to the colony 
and may pass from one member to 
another. Both Clavelina and Perophora 
have clear crystalline outer coverings 
and are very favourable for observation 
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on account of the almost perfect trans- 
parency of most of their organs, 
which reveal under a low power of the 
microscope a great deal of their 
structure and action without killing 
or cutting up the animal in the least. 

Mollusca are very abundant on the 
rocky shores of the ravine. Hungry, 
or greedy, individuals of Nassa reti- 
culata may be seen actively prowling 
about in search of prey, congregating 
around the body of some dead crab, 
or prawn, or exploring and curiously 
probing some accumulation of decaying 
fragments of Alge. Various species 
of Trochus, including 7. magus, 7. 
zizyphinus, and 7. atus, are 
also common, and the two first attain 
a large size. The dainty little Cyprea 
europea, and the large rough Murex 
occur plentifully, while less common 
forms, such as the key-hole limpet 
Fissurella greca, and the curious cup- 
and-saucer Calyptraa sinensis are also 
found. There is one anemone, Anthea 
ceresu, which we find in abundance, 
adhering by its crimped and wavy 
base to the long leaves of the Zostera, 
and swayed about with every motion 
of the water. It is an elegantly shaped 
creature, with long tapering tentacles, 
continually expanded and waving ac- 
tively in all directions, but the most 
remarkable point about it is the variety 
of colours found in the species. 

But -we must linger no longer 
among these fascinating pools. The 
water is running out rapidly, and new 
regions are becoming exposed lower 
down the ravine, at which we must 
have a peep before the tide turns. 
And every now and again, as we 
hurry along the edge of the water, we 
come upon one of the most interesting 
sights to be seen at Chausey—an 
Ascidian cave. These are small caverns 
or holes, sometimes formed by two or 
three large boulders leaning against 
each other, and so large that you can 
just crawl in and turn round in them. 
But the whole of the roof and sides, 
and often the floor as well, is covered— 
the rock completely hidden—by a mass 
of small red simple Ascidians, like 
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peas or hazel nuts, sticking so closely 
together, although really not connected 
internally, that they form one con- 
tinuous sheet. Each of these little 
animals has two minute apertures 
through which, when touched or 
alarmed, it emits fine jets of sea water 
usually to a distance of one or two 
feet. Hence one is liable in exploring 
an Ascidian cave to be met by a 
regular shower bath from these little 
“ sea-squirts,” or to receive unexpected 
volleys on the eyes and nose, or into 
the ears, which are at first somewhat 
startling and irritating. 

Everywhere we come upon Annelides 
or sea-worms in abundance. Hiding 
under the stones and wriggling away 
with great rapidity when exposed, are 
large Polynoide and brightly coloured 
Nereids; while occasionally a green 
Phyllodoce or a brick-red Terebella may 
be seen twining around the sea-weed 
and zoophytes, or burrowing in the 
slimy mud at the roots of the Zostera. 
Now and again we discover a lobster, 
generally at the far end of some narrow 
crevice, from which it is impossible to 
dislodge him. Or we startle a large 
cuttle-fish—an Octopus—which was 
creeping warily over the stones, and 
now dashes into the open under cover 
of the cloud of inky fluid which he has 
emitted. 

What is that curious-looking object 
lying on the sand in the centre of this 
pool? Seen through the shallow water 
it seems a creamy-white elongated 
object with a slight feathery expan- 
sion at one end. It is Ocnws lacteus, 
one of the sea-cucumbers. There is no 
difficulty in capturing it, as itis one of 
the most sluggish of animals, and 
exhibits no signs of disapproval in being 
handled, beyond a withdrawal of the 
feathery tentacles which surround the 
mouth at oneend, and slight contrac- 
tions of the whole body. This was the 
only Holothurian we saw at Chausey. 
Quatrefages discovered another and 
very different kind, Synapta duvernea, 
which we were unable to find. 

A fewyards more and the sea is before 
us. It is wonderfully beautiful. We 
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have reached the end of the ravine, and 
the tide is just at its lowest ebb. The 
water is perfectly clear and sparkles in 
the warm afternoon sunshine, as it 
gently rises and falls on the smooth 
dripping brown seaweed. Behind us 
lies the narrow valley, along which we 
have been wading, its sides formed by 
the rugged masses of granite piled in 
wild confusion and looking in places 
as if they might topple over at any 
moment into the stream below. There 
is no sign of man far or near, and the 
silence is unbroken, except by the cry 
of an occasional sea-bird and by the 
slight swell as it gently breaks upon 
the stones at ourfeet. We stand for 
a minute orso admiring it all in silent 
enjoyment, and then to work again, 
for we know that we must commence 
to retrace our footsteps almost imme- 
diately if we wish to reach Grande-Ile 
in safety. We have several miles of 
most difficult ground to traverse, and 
the sea will soon be rushing in with 
great rapidity. 

A few large stones at the water’s 
edge and just beyond are rapidly 
overturned. They are covered by 
Polyzoa, Ascidians and Anemones, but 
we have grown fastidious now, and 
merely glance at them. Stay, what is 
that ? That irregular, soft-looking, 
brownish, object. It is suspiciously 
unfamiliar. Ah! that is a treasure. 
That is the rare Myriothela phrygia, 
one of the most extraordinary of 
zoophytes. We are indeed in luck 
to-day, for we soon come upon several 
other specimens under neighbouring 
stones. It isa very remarkable ani- 
mal, and although we have never seen 
one before, we know it at once: it 
cannot be mistaken for anything else. 
It is quite soft all over, and is 
coloured grey and brown. A basal, 
somewhat slug-like part adheres to 
the stone. From one end of this rises 
a large club-shaped body with a mouth 
at its upper end and having most of 
its surface covered with short irregular 
projections. These are the tentacles, 
some of them are wart-like, others are 
short knobbed clubs. Then at the 















base of the body where it joins the slug- 
like adhering foot, there are a number 
of delicate branched organs projecting 
in all directions and bearing globular 
masses of eggs. It is not very easy 
to detach a Myriothela without injur- 
ing it, but we manage to get several 
specimens off entire, and transfer them 
to a small tube of sea-water, where 
they speedily recover from the shock 
they have sustained. Under the same 
stones, just at extreme low-water mark, 
we find also some specimens of a 
beautiful little Lucernaria, a delicate 
creature allied to both the Medusz 
and the Sea-anemones, but different 
from either. In external appearance 
it is somewhat like a very small jelly- 
fish turned upside down and fixed by 
a short stalk-like prolongation from 
the top of the bell, while the margin 
or up-turned free edge of the bell 
bears at equidistant points eight clumps 
of short club-shaped tentacles. 

And now—*“ Gather up your spoil, 
pocket the knives and forceps and as 
many of the tubes and small bottles 
as possible, and let us be off, for the 
tide has evidently turned and we must 
tear ourselves away.” Having ar- 
ranged our burdens as comfortably as 
possible, we start off up stream to- 
wards the central region of mud flats 
and Zostera pools across which our 
homeward way lies, discussing as we 
go the “finds” in our jars and tubes, 
what we might have found if we had 
had more time or if the tide had gone 
further out, what we would have lost 
had the ebb been less, and what our 
chances are of being cut off by an 
arm of the sea before we reach our own 
island. 
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The Chausey Archipelago is far 
from being a safe place to roam about 
on at low tide, unless one watches 
very carefully what is going on around 
and has a fairly correct notion of the 
way one has come. And we know 
that the tide has turned, and will soon 
come rushing in over the great mud 
flats, filling up the channels be- 
tween the islands and sand-banks, and 
then woe betide the unfortunate fisher- 
man or naturalist who finds himself 
between two such channels, When you 
are suddenly brought toa standstill by 
a deeper channel than usual, which it 
is impossible to wade, and on retracing 
your steps discover that the sea is 
now rushing into the last valley you 
crossed, and rapidly filling it up, I 
can assure you the situation is far 
from being a pleasant one. 

The chances are, that under such 
circumstances you would manage to 
reach one of the smaller islets, and 
would spend the night sitting on a 
bare rock, perhaps with the spray 
dashing around you. And at one 
point on our homeward tramp we 
almost give ourselves up as doomed to 
this involuntary vigil, but fortunately 
by skirting the creek for a short 
distance we come toa shallow which 
can be forded with difficulty, and then 
we are safe. Half an hour later we 
reach the farm very tired, wet and 
hungry, but with a supply of animals 
which will keep us busy half the night 
examining and labelling, and many of 
which, preserved and mounted, will 
help us in our studies and investi- 
gations during winter when we have 
returned to civilisation. 








THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago an Act was 
passed instituting a Scotch Universi- 
ties Executive Commission, and setting 
the Scotch universities on a new and 
improved footing. That Act has re- 
sulted in great benefits. It has 
doubled the attendance of students. 
At present, there are about 6,500 
students in Scotland, of whom Edin- 
burgh has about 3,300, Glasgow about 
2,200, Aberdeen about 700, and St. 
Andrews about 200. The average 
age of these students is about twenty- 
one years. Except in the faculty of 
Medicine, where the General Medical 
Council requires a preliminary ex- 
amination in general education, access 
to the universities is open to all, and 
the fees for instruction amount to 
about 40/. for a complete four years 
course, or 30/. for a three years course, 
which suffices when a certain standard 
of knowledge is shown to exist at 
entrance. These courses end in the 
degree of master of arts. Besides 
students who intend to graduate, 
there has always been a large num- 
ber, especially in Glasgow, who con- 
tent themselves with attendance for 
a session or two on classes of their 
own selection. The question was 
raised five or six years ago, whether 
the increase of students had been met 
by corresponding improvements in the 
teaching staff—whether there were 
sufficient assistants—whether certain 
new chairs were not necessary— 
whether options ought not to be pro- 
vided for persons wishing to obtain 
degrees through special excellence in 
one class of subjects—whether the 
appliances of the science chairs were 
adequate to modern requirements. 
An Inquiry Commission was appointed 
which reported upon these subjects 
five years ago. It was one of excep- 
tional weight and character, and a 


great deal of good was expected to 
result from its labours. Several of 
the most eminent and experienced 
Scotchmen, such as the Lord Justice- 
General, the Lord Justice-Clerk, and 
the late Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
served upon it, and Mr. Froude and 
Professor Huxley were specially added 
as distinguished non-Scotchmen to 
represent the general interests of 
literature and of science. The com- 
missioners sat for two years, and pub- 
lished four volumes of evidence and a 
report. Their recommendations were 
mainly of two kinds. In the first 
place they invented, I think, ten new 
ways of arriving at the ordinary goal 
of academic life—the degree. Few 
voices, however, were raised at the 
time—hardly a whisper has been heard 
since—pointing to any change so large 
as these theoretical suggestions. Their 
other recommendations were more 
modest and practical. They suggested 
an assistantship here, a professorship 
there—some organised effort to raise 
the income of every professor to 600/. a 
year—money for museums and labora- 
tories, and so on. These practical pro- 
posals needed only one thing—money ; 
and in order to enable Government 
to decide whether it was reasonable to 
adopt all or any of them, and to issue 
a treasury order or to legislate accord- 
ingly, they drew out their recommenda- 
tions in detail. But Governments need 
to be invited to draw on the treasury 
with a good deal of urgency, and the 
practical recommendations of the com- 
missioners were neglected. 

About eighteen months ago, how- 
ever, there was a sudden revival of 
the Scotch university question. The 


financial condition of St. Andrews had 
become more than alarming, and after 
a good deal of hesitation, the Govern- 
ment promised to introduce a Bill pro- 















viding for the wants of the universities 
and creating an Executive Commis- 
sion. But the business of last session 
was terribly congested ; and the Bill 
was dropped. Lord Rosebery, sup- 
posed to be the minister chiefly charged 
with it, declined, I thought unwisely, 
even to lay the measure before Parlia- 
ment, in the belief that to do so would 
only enable its opponents to organise 
for its rejection. The secret of his 
ideas was kept with unusual fidelity 
and completeness till the present Bill 
was introduced and read a first time, 
without a word of explanation, in the 
small hours of the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 4th of April. If the first 
draft of the Bill had been laid before 
Parliament last year, or if the Bill 
had been introduced in February 
instead of in April, public opinion 
would have had time to familiarise 
itself with its provisions, and a judg- 
ment would have been formed upon 
them at leisure. No doubt it was 
brought in as early as it was to enable 
the universities to take it into con- 
sideration before the close of their 
winter sessions. To secure that object, 
however, it ought to have been laid on 
the table within a fortnight of the 
meeting of Parliament. The half- 
yearly meeting of Council at St. 
Andrews, of which the Bill suggests 
the abolition, had already taken place, 
and they were within an ace of passing 
a resolution in approval before they 
had seen it. The Council in Aberdeen 
had to send it toa committee, to report 
to the next meeting, which cannot be 
held till six months after this, when 
Parliament must have finally disposed 
of the matter. The University of 
Edinburgh was in the very act of 
closing its session—it was only in 
Glasgow that three weeks were still 
left for consideration. 

I do not propose to analyse the Bill 
in detail, but I may explain its prin- 
cipal provisions. These are :— 

1. The Creation of a University 
Commission with absolute powers and 
with no guiding directions. 

2. The removal of all payments now 
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made to the universities from public 
money from the votes of Parliament 
to the Consolidated Fund, a sum of 
forty thousand pounds per annum 
being set down for their future main- 
tenance from this source “in full dis- 
charge of all claims, past, present, and 
future.” 

3. The abolition of St. Andrews, if 
the Commissioners shall, before Ist 
November, 1884, declare that in their 
opinion, “in consequence of the want 
of sufficient endowments, it is no 
longer possible for the university to 
perform its functions with advantage,” 
with a general direction to them, in 
that event, to make “ suggestions” 
for the creation of a new “ corporation 
to which the whole or a part of the 
funds of St. Andrews may be trans- 
ferred ’’—the corporation being meant 
(presumably) to include one college (at 
Dundee), which has several professors, 
but which otherwise has not yet come 
into operation, and perhaps a Scottish 
college for women, who are not, how- 
ever, mentioned anywhere in the Bill. 

4. A double provision affecting the 
theological chairs which at present 
exist in all the universities, and are 
held only by clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. 

(i.) That they shall cease to be so 
connected, and that no test of any 
kind shall be imposed on the holders, 
who may apparently be clergymen of 
any Church, or laymen of none. 

(ii.) That they shall never have any 
claim to any increase of endowments 
from any public source. 

5. Provision for a first examination 
to be made obligatory on all students 
who intend to graduate in arts or 
any other faculty. 

6. That after the commissioners 
have ceased to exist, in 1886 or 1887, 
the university courts may make ordi- 
nances at any time, re-distributing the 
whole amount of public money payable 
to their university; but that they 
shall have no power to disturb the 
proportions of the total sums allocated 
from the 40,0007. to each university, 
as settled by the commissioners. 
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The first of these features of the Bill 
is emphasised by a very remarkable 
omission. The Inquiry Commissioners 
of 1876-1878 are so absolutely for- 
gotten that they are not even referred 
to, and I have scarcely discovered a 
suggestion of theirs which is either 
approved or condemned in the Bill. 
The new commissioners are, of course, 
to have full powers to make their own 
inquiries, and they will naturally con- 
sider how far the labours of their pre- 
decessors relieve them of the duty 
of taking further evidence. But after 
their inquiries, or without making any, 
they are to have absolute power to do 
anything they choose with the Scotch 
universities. The clause which con- 
tains this provision is the clause of the 
new measure. It runs thus: “Subject 
to the provisions of this Act, and in 
such particulars as it may be fownd 
necessary to amend the regulations pre- 
sently in force, to regulate by ordi- 
nance the powers, jurisdictions, and 
privileges of chancellors, rectors, 
assessors, professors, and all other 
members, or office-bearers of said uni- 
versities and colleges, as also the 
CONSTITUTION, powers, jurisdictions, 
and privileges, of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus, the general council, the 
university court, and in the university 
of Edinburgh, the court of curators.”’ 
The words of this clause, with the 
exception of those in italics and the 
word “ constitution,” are copied from 
the Act of 1858. But there are two 
differences, and these differences are 
vital. Both clauses run: “ Subject 
to the provisions of this Act ’’—but 
the Act of 1858 contained elaborate 
provisions defining who were to be 
chancellors, assessors, court, council, 
and what were to be the main func- 
tions of these bodies, and of the senate. 
The clause of 1858 enabled the com- 
missioners to carry out the provisions 
enacted by Parliament, and to adjust 
them in practical detail. “This 
Act” of 1883 has no provisions of 
the kind, and the commissioners may, 
under it, change every portion of 
the university, altering the constitu- 
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tion and the functions of every 
university authority. Of course no 
commissioners could or would do any- 
thing so absurd. but it seems strange 
that a proposal giving such absolutely 
unregulated powers should appear in 
a Bill introduced under the respon- 
sibility of Government. The word 
CONSTITUTION, which is the only 
other novelty in the clause, makes 
it certain that nothing less is in- 
tended or involved. Such powers 
were never, I believe, given by Par- 
liament over any such institutions. 
The Inquiry Commissioners of 1878 
do not seem to have found the Scotch 
universities either paralysed or negli- 
gent of their national duties. Yet in 
the exercise of their powers, the com- 
missioners are to be hampered by no 
directions, or indications of the views 
of the framers of the Bill. There is the 
ordinary formal reference to Parlia- 
ment, and an appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council. The reference to Parliament 
scarcely ever leads to any result, unless 
when something has been done to pro- 
voke strong party feeling. The ordinary 
work of Parliament is enough to over- 
whelm it, and it never willingly returns 
upon anything. The appeal against 
ordinances is hampered by conditions 
borrowed from the former Act, and of 
which people have consequently had 
ample experience, such as to make it 
extremely expensive. Any aggrieved 
person who may petition Her Majesty 
in Council against an ordinance, is 
usually ‘informed that he will be 
heard by counsel on the subject. 
The Privy Council may, if he per- 
suades them to that effect, order 
the commissioners to hear him, again 
“by counsel,” and they may after- 
wards, if they think fit, re-hear him 
themselves. Such an appeal is scarcely 
ever taken, I understand, at a less 
expense than 1,000/. In the Oxford 
and Cambridge Act of 1877, the 
appeal is given to the Universities 


Committee of the Privy Council, who 
are directed to hear the complainants, 
“by themselves or by their counsel.” 
Such a provision would be most valu- 
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able. Persons interested in university 
questions are often able to state a 
case, though they may be unwilling to 
incur a probable expense of 1,000/. to 
get it stated by counsel. 

The English University Act, to 
which I have referred, is in very 
marked contrast as to the powers 
given to the commissioners and the 
treatment of the universities. In the 
English Act, colleges are empowered 
to make statutes for themselves, which 
become law if the commissioners ap- 
prove of them. If the college and the 
commissioners do not agree, the former 
chooses three members of its body to 
be consulting and voting assessors for 
the purpose of framing statutes for 
the college—the original commissioners 
being seven in number. The statutes 
so arrived at may be appealed against 
to the universities committee of the 
Privy Council. These provisions effec- 
tually reserve all rights of colleges, 
they compel careful attention to their 
statements, and in the end they leave 
the original commissioners power to 
carry out a scheme even when the 
college is anxious to obstruct it. The 
present Bill would be vastly improved, 
and the objections to the arbitrary 
discretion conferred on the commis- 
sioners would practically disappear, 
were provisions like those of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1877 
adopted. 

The second main feature of the 
Bill is the money clause. Unlike the 
English, the Scottish universities have 
always depended to a considerable 
extent on parliamentary grants. In 
England the colleges are corporations, 
existing in many cases before the Re- 
formation, with large estates adequate 
to maintain numerous fellows devoting 
their lives to study and research as 
well as to teaching. I believe that 
the income of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge exceeds half a million 
annually. In Scotland the estates of 
the universities are small. In com- 
parison with England they have few 
scholarships and hardly any fellow- 
ships, and they have had to depend toa 
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considerable extent upon grants under 
the control of Parliament. By the 
Bill this sum is to be fixed for ever 
at 40,0007. per annum in lieu of “all 
claims, past, present, and future.” At 
first one imagines that if these pro- 
digal children are to be finally dis- 
missed to their far country, and asked 
never again to worry the Treasury, 
they are not to be sent away empty. 
Forty thousand pounds a year is a 
handsome sum. It would certainly 
enable Parliament to found a consider- 
able number of new chairs, and to make 
many additions and improvements. But 
of course the 40,000/. is not a new sum. 
It is inclusive of the sum now paid, 
and it is to be taken so as to prevent 
all conceivable increase of that sum 
beyond the fixed amount. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair has moved for a return 
showing precisely how much the uni- 
versities now receive. The calcula- 
tions I have made put the sum now 
paid to the universities and to the 
Royal Observatory and Botanic Gar- 
den, which are to be transferred to the 
University of Edinburgh, at between 
32,0007. and 33,000/. Paragraphs in 
some of the Scotch newspapers, ob- 
viously founded on direct information, 
say that the Treasury calculate that 
after providing for the charges as they 
stand at present, there will be a margin 
of about 8,000/. a year under the Bill 
for the better endowment of the Scotch 
Universities. The 32,000/. now paid 
include 19,0320. for ordinary university 
purposes, and 7,473/. for retiring pen- 
sions to aged and infirm principals and 
professors. These two sums, 26,5002, 
are now on the Civil Service Estimates 
and are annually voted by Parliament. 
There is a sum of 3,300/. paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund—2,200/. of 
which is compensation for copyright 
privileges commuted in 1835. There 
is a further sum which last year seems 
to have amounted to about 2,500/. for 
the upkeep and occasional extension 
of university buildings in Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews and the Observatory 
at Edinburgh. These buildings are 
now maintained by the Board of 
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Works, and Edinburgh receives 500/. 
a year, Glasgow alone receiving nothing 
for maintenance. 

It is thus clear that the margin of 
say 7,500/. is to bear the charge of every- 
thing new that may ever be proposed. 
It is in view of the urgency of many 
university requirements that the 
Government have been pressed to 
legislate or to create an Executive 
Commission with money and powers. 
The Inquiry Commissioners recom- 
mended extensions and improvements 
for Glasgow alone, independent of the 
maintenance of her buildings, which 
were estimated to cost between 4,000/. 
and 5,000/. annually, so that it is plain 
that the margin of 7,500/. in satis- 
faction of “all claims, past, present, 
and future,” would not go far to supply 
what the Inquiry Commissioners, five 
years ago, considered to be urgent 
wants. 

But the worst objection—to my 
mind the fatal objection—to the 
scheme is that it removes these charges 
from the Estimates, and places them on 
the Consolidated Fund. When a charge 
is fixed and cannot be either increased 
or diminished—such, for instance, as 
the charge settled once and for all as 
the compensation for copyright privi- 
leges—the Consolidated Fund is its 
proper place. There are other portions, 
probably considerable portions, of the 
ordinary sums now paid to the uni- 
versities, which are equally fixed, and 
might be so charged with equal pro- 
priety. For whatever is not so fixed, 
wherever the principle of the charge is 
all that is settled, while the amount 
may vary, the Consolidated Fund is 
altogether unsuitable. Practically, to 
place a charge upon it is to remove 
it from the review of Parliament. 

The pension fund for aged and infirm 
principals and professors was created 
by the Act of 1858, and the Commis- 
sioners and the Treasury were directed 
to settle its conditions. In the end they 
decided that no professor retiring, ex- 
cept when disabled by age or perma- 
nent infirmity, should have any 
pension—that even when so disabled 


he should have no right to a pension 
except after ten years’ service—that 
his retiring pension should never rise 
above two thirds of his income, a maxi- 
mum which can only be reached after 
thirty years’ service—that it should be 
less proportionally for a shorter term 
of service, and that in view of these 
provisions the university courts could 
compel the retirement of a principal 
or professor if they saw cause. It was 
brought out in evidence that the 
average age at which a professor is 
appointed in Scotland is thirty-eight 
or thirty-nine, so that the average age 
of retirement with the maximum two- 
thirds of salary is sixty-eight or sixty- 
nine. The arrangements for retire- 
ment are in effect the same as those 
for sheriff-substitutes, who discharge 
functions very much like county court 
judges in England. 

The advantages to be anticipated 
were vividly illustrated at St. Andrews 
where the Commissioners found that 
three out of the fourteen professors 
had not for years been teaching their 
classes, but had been paying a deputy 
half the income to do the whole of 
the work. One of these gentlemen, 
who was above eighty, died before 
the Commissioners and the Treasury 
could settle his retiring allowance. 
The benefit of these provisions has 
been universally acknowledged in 
Scotland. With the Scotch system of 
lecturing, it is essential to the efficiency 
of his classes that a professor should 
be alert and vigorous, and that he 
should be willing and able to devote 
the whole energies of his life to his 
work, even, at times, at serious risk 
to health. In England the Act of 
1877 adopted the Scotch system and 
took the same powers of making pro- 
vision for pensions to professors in 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Such a system obviously necessitates 
a varying and uncertain charge, not 
only in the total amount but in each 
of the universities. Two years ago I 
believe it amounted to 5,500/.; this 
year it is 7,5007. Five years ago 


the charge on it from Glasgow was 
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between 500/. and 600/. At present it 
is 3,2837. Under the present system 
these variations cause no trouble. No 
charge can be made until the Treasury 
is satisfied that the conditions of the 
ordinances and of the Act of Parlia- 
ment have been met. But the case 
would obviously be wholly altered if 
the charge were to be made on a fixed 
portion of the 40,000/. to be allocated 
once for all by the commissioners to 
each university. Such a difference of 
charge in five years as that I have 
mentioned for Glasgow would utterly 
confuse and upset the financial ad- 
ministration of the university. To 
secure retiring allowances on the 
present scale, it would be necessary in 
each university to set aside inalienably 
a sum sufficient to provide for all cal- 
culable contingencies; and as the 
margin at the disposal of each uni- 
versity is limited, and limited for ever, 
any such reserve sum must continu- 
ally present itself as a bar in the way 
of some urgently needed university 
improvement. There would be a 
double temptation to the court, to en- 
croach on the reserve, and to tolerate 
or urge professors whose age or infirmi- 
ties were likely to make their retire- 
ment a public advantage, to retain 
their offices. If the university margin 
was spent and the little bank was 
empty, the professor would have to 
wait patiently till Providence should 
free and discharge the claim of some 
retired predecessor entitled to as much 
as himself. 

I think it hardly a smaller objection 
to the Consolidated Fund Scheme, that 
it would remove the universities from 
the annual review or notice of Parlia- 
ment. At present any Scotch or Eng- 
lish or Irish member can bring up any 
question which he thinks of sufficient 
importance on the estimates. In 
future the universities would be cut 
adrift until another university com- 
mission might be demanded or required. 
It was only the day after this Bill 
was introduced, and apparently for- 
getting the fact that his name was on 
the back of it, that the Home Secre- 
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tary entreated the House of Commons 
not to disturb the Universities Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council clauses 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Act, 
because commissions so unsettle every- 
body connected with universities, as 
to be tolerable only at long intervals 
and after they have become absolutely 
necessary. 

The third main point in the Bill is 
the possible abolition of St. Andrews. 
The Bill says that the commissioners 
are to report within twelve months 
whether the state of the endowments 
is such that it can no longer be carried 
on with advantage, and if the answer 
is unfavourable to make suggestions 
for its abolition. 

No one in Scotland can think with- 
out pain of the fate thus foreshadowed 
for the oldest of all our universities. 
The question, however, is clearly within 
the competence of Parliament, and if 
Parliament chooses to give a decision 
prospectively in the event of a plain 
question being answered in one way, 
there is nothing to be said. But the 
proposal of the Bill is not so simple. 
The commissioners are to have the 
power to affiliate other colleges duly 
incorporated to the university, and in 
the event of their deciding against St. 
Andrews they are to have the power to 
make “suggestions” for creating “a 
new corporation” to which the funds 
and property of the university and col- 
leges may be wholly or partly trans- 
ferred. It is difficult to understand 
the precise force of the unusual phrase 
“to make suggestions,” in an Act of 
Parliament. I presume that the effect is 
that the commissioners can do nothing 
with St. Andrews but report, and that 
their suggestions when made, either for 
its dissolution or for the creation of a 
new corporation to which the funds and 
property shall be transferred, can 
only be given effect to by a supple- 
mentary Act of Parliament, which, 
under the provisions of the Bill, can- 
not be obtained at the earliest till the 
session after next. How will it be 
possible in the meantime, and until 
the “suggestions” are disposed of, to 
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allocate the 40,000/. among the uni- 
versities? How can any one foresee 
what charge upon it is to be made for 
St. Andrews as it is, or for the new cor- 
poration as it is to be? If the prin- 
cipals and professors are to be retired 
compulsorily, they must be fully com- 
pensated for their whole emoluments. 
The total emoluments of St. Andrews, 
returned on an average of the years 
1870-1876, were 1,815/. from the ex- 
chequer, 2,936/. from college revenues, 
4497. from other endowments, and 
1,0132. from class fees. The income 
from class fees must be made up by 
compensation if the university is to be 
abolished. It is equally plain that 
whatever portion of the 5,200/. of in- 
come from other sources may be set 
aside for the new corporation to be 
suggested, must be made up from the 
scanty margin of the 40,000/. which 
is available for the whole wants of all 
the universities. 

The fourth cardinal point in the 
Bill is its treatment of the Faculty of 
Theology. It is proposed that the 
university chairs of theology as it is 
now understood should henceforward 
be chairs of scientific theology, subject 
to no test. It is not made clear 
whether the present holders are to be 
relieved from the declarations they 
have already made, but it would, of 
course, be impossible to enforce them. 
The new chairs of theology might 
apparently be held in future by clergy- 
men with any creed, or by laymen 
with none. The students who now 
attend the theological chairs are almost 
always preparing to be clergymen of 
the Established Church. The other 
two presbyterian denominations have 
chairs of theology of their own for 
their future clergymen. It is difficult 
to suppose that the Established Church 
would not find herself constrained to 
establish a theological hall like her 
nonconformist neighbours on the first 
occurrence of a vacancy, or on the 
first strong rumour of what she would 
consider heretical teaching, however 
scientific. Sooner or later these 
classes would probably be deserted by 


their professional students. What- 
ever may happen, the professors of 
theology are to be debarred by statute 
from any share in the benefits which 
may accrue from the margin of 7,5007. 
Their grievance indeed is probably 
more theoretical than practical, for, 
in view of the inevitable claims for 
university extensions and for the 
scientific chairs, it may be predicted 
with confidence that no professor of 
any subject will receive personal 
benefit from the margin. There is no 
room in it for the phantasmal com- 
pensation for possible loss of fees or 
diminution of students which intelli- 
gent writers have uniformly repre- 
sented as the inevitable accompani- 
ment of great reforms. But it is 
obviously absurd to place those 
theological sciences, divorced from 
tests, which the Bill supposes to exist, 
under any special disqualification. 
The abolition of the - faculties of 
theology in the universities would 
be an intelligible step in the direction 
of disestablishment of the Chureh— 
the creation of faculties of a new 
description of theology nullius addic- 
tae jurare in verba magistri is an 
experiment which many people would 
watch with a great deal of sympathy 
and interest, but of which it does not 
seem difficult to foreshadow the result. 

I have probably wearied my readers 
with these details, but I shall deal 
very briefly with the last two import- 
ant elements of the Bill. It directs, 
Jifthly, that there shall be a first ex- 
amination, to be incumbent on all 
who intend to graduate in arts or any 
other faculty, and on no others. A 
great deal of discussion has gone on in 
Scotland on the subject of an entrance 
examination, and the public in general 
is probably not aware that such a 
first examination as this would not be 
an entrance examination properly so 
called. The University of Glasgow is 
at present about to institute an en- 
trance examination, failure to pass 
which will exclude all persons below 
seventeen. They are of opinion that 
in Scotland at present there is no such 




















general supply of secondary schools, 
to which candidates who fail to pass 
can be remitted, as to make it safe 
to fix the age higher. It is doubtful 
in my mind whether even after the 
labours of the new Endowment Com- 
missioners have begun to bear fruit, 
we shall soon see the day when it will 
be safe to raise the age of a “ compul- 
sory excluding” entrance examination. 
For my own part I should much pre- 
fer such an examination to one which 
would operate only on graduands, and 
which would have no effect in raising 
the standard of preliminary educa- 
tion among the casual students who 
attend college for a year or two, and 
who are numerous, at least in Glas- 
gow. We have derived great benefits 
from the stimulus which the last com- 
mission gave to graduation, having 
quadrupled the annual number of 
persons graduating in arts within the 
last twenty years. The new first 
examination may operate as a serious 
barrier against it. But I should 
despair of arguing out a technical 
question of this kind, either before 
Parliament or the country, and, for 
my own part, | should be the more 
content to accept the provision con- 
tained in the Bill, as it has in its 
favour the authority of the University 
of Edinburgh, and of the Inquiry 
Commissioners of 1878. 

The sixth point in the Bill is«very 
much like the first. After the com- 
missioners have ceased from troubling, 
the university courts are for ever after 
to have many of the powers and privi- 
leges from which they shall have with- 
drawn—except that if the commis- 
sioners have made an allocation of the 
40,000/., so much to each university, 
the courts cannot go back upon it. 
This is a very wide power to give, and 
the only body whose approval is to be 
required—the Committee of Council 
for Education in Scotland—is a rather 
unsatisfactory body to appeal to. Mr. 
Ramsay, M.P., asked a question in the 
House about this committee last 
session, to which he had some difficulty 
in getting an answer. It appeared, if 
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I recollect right, that the committee 
had met twice in two years, and that 
although it nominally consisted of a 
fair number of members, it was in fact 
and practice made up of the couple of 
members of administration responsible 
for Scotch business. Such a body is 
unsuitable as a court of review, and it 
would not become much more suitable 
if its functions were discharged, as they 
would practically be, by a permanent 
official, responsible to nobody. The 
main duties of such an official must 
always be in connection with the pri- 
mary education of the country. It 
seems an extraordinary power to confer 
on the university courts to enable them 
to vary at their pleasure for ever, sub- 
ject only to such a review, charges, 
many of which have been unvaried 
for centuries, charges like the com- 
pensations in the copyright acts, for 
instance, which have been inalienably 
assigned to certain university purposes, 
and to do so without consultation with 
chancellor or senate or university 
council, or any one but themselves. 
If such a power were limited to the 
margin—if the pensions were once for 
all placed where they are now, on the 
annual votes of Parliament, and if any 
settled charges now made from these 
votes were converted into fixed 
charges, the power left to the univer- 
sity court might be reasonable. As 
the Bill stands the courts would be- 
come masters of the university, because 
they would be masters of its whole 
public purse. It is difficult to recon- 
cile ourselves to such a future when 
we do not even know how these 
courts are to be constituted in 1887. 
These six provisions constitute the 
Scotch Universities Bill, 1883. No 
doubt they may all be modified—five 
of them ought, I think, to be radi- 
cally altered. The Bill is, in fact, 
more satisfactory in what it omits to 
do than in what it does. There is no 
revival in it of the proposal to fuse 
the universities of the different 
quarters of Scotland into one whole, 
or to constitute a single Scottish 
university with affiliated colleges. 
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What I have called the sixth clause 
of the Bill points, indeed, in an alto- 
gether opposite direction, and leaves 
each university court an almost un- 
chartered independence. Its defects 
may possibly be removed, and the 
measure as far altered as that famous 
Bill which came out of Parliament 
with the word “ whereas” alone left 
standing. There is a natural—there 
may be a general—temptation to hope, 
that however sweeping the powers 
conferred on any new body of com- 
missioners, they may not, after all, 
prove very dangerous in the hands of a 
body of sensible and carefully selected 
men. But it is the essential duty of 
the legislature to fix the limits within 
which it will trust the discretion of 
any delegated body. If Parliament 


or Scotland is content to see institu- 
tions which are bound up with our 
national life and history flung into 
Medea’s caldron, in the hope that in 
passing through the fire a new and more 
vigorous life may replace the decrepi- 
tude and palsy of their age, there is 


nothing more to be said. All human 
things have their fatal days, and trees 
which have weathered the storms of 


centuries fall in the sudden gust of an 
evening. The pity of it is that these 
accidents are often irremediable ; that 
what has grown up for generations 
cannot be set on its feet again as 
easily as it has been toppled over ; 
that it is simpler to destroy an old 
thing than to create a new one. The 
proposals of the Bill about St. An- 
drews seem to me to be in the 
spirit of the whole measure. The 
old institution is provisionally doomed 
in the hope that valuable “ sugges- 
tions” may be received from the 
commissioners for the foundation of 
a new “corporation.” The financial 
proposals of the Bill seem to me 
radically bad; its general provisions 
amount to taking power to enable 
the commissioners to reconstruct the 
Scotch universities from top to bottom. 
For St. Andrews, they are to make 
“ suggestions.” With regard to the 
other universities they are not per- 
mitted to suggest their abolition, but in 
all other respects they are to be left, 
in the words of the Shorter Catechism 
to “the freedom of their own will.” 


W. Jack. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


As it is painful to speak of a friend 
when the sense of loss is still fresh 
and keen, so it is perhaps unwise, be- 
cause the public is apt to suppose that 
words used at such a time are the ex- 
pression rather of affection and regret 
than of deliberate judgment, and to 
refer them to the category of epitaphs 
and funeral orations. Nevertheless 


this is a risk which he must be 
content to take who, perceiving how 
quickly, in a society like ours, the 
waters close over a vanished life, 
fears to let slip the first opportunity 
of commemorating, however briefly 
and inadequately, gifts which deserve 


to be held in admiring remembrance. 
There must be many among those 
who read Mr. Green’s Short History of 
the English People who would willingly 
hear something more about him than 
was contained in the newspapers which 
announced his death in March last, 
from one who knew him well, but who 
desires to speak of him quite dispas- 
sionately. 

John Richard Green was born in 
Oxford on December 12th, 1837, 
and educated first at Magdalen Col- 
lege School, and afterwards, for a 
short time, at a private tutor’s. He 
was a singularly quick and bright 
boy, and at sixteen obtained by com- 
petition, a scholarship at Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he entered on residence 
in 1856. The members of that college 
were in those days almost entirely 
Welshmen, and thereby much cut 
off from the rest of the university. 
They had few social relations with 
other colleges, so that a man might 
have a high reputation for ability in 
his own society and remain unknown 


to the larger world of Oxford. It so 
happened with Green. Though his 
few college friends had the highest 
estimate of his powers, they had so 
little intercourse with other colleges, 
either socially by way of breakfasts or 
wine-parties, or at the university de- 
bating society, or in athletic sports, 
that he remained unknown even to 
those among his contemporaries who 
were interested in the same things, and 
would have most enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance. The only eminent person who 
seems to have appreciated and in- 
fluenced him was the late Dean of 
Westminster, then professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Canon of Christ 
Church. Green had attended his lec- 
tures, and Stanley, whose kindly in- 
terest in young men never failed, 
was struck by him, and had some 
share in turning his studies into a 
historical direction. He graduated in 
1860, not having gone in for honours, 
partly, perhaps, because he had not 
received from the then tutors of the 
college the recognition to which he 
was entitled. 

In 1860 he was ordained, and 
became curate in London at St. Bar- 
nabas, King’s Square,. whence, after 
two years’ experience, and one or two 
temporary engagements, including the 
sole charge of a parish in Hoxton, he 
was appointed in 1865, to the incum- 
bency of St. Philip’s, Stepney, a dis- 
trict church in one of the poorest 
parts of London, where the vicar’s 
income was ill-proportioned to the 
claims which the needs of his 
parishioners made upon him. Here 
he worked with great zeal and 
assiduity for about three years, gain- 
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ing an insight into the condition and 
needs of the poor—a view of the 
realities of life—which scholars and 
historians seldom obtain. He learnt, 
in fact, to know men, and the real 
forces that sway them ; and he used 
to say in later life that he was con- 
scious how much this had helped him 
in historical writing. Gibbon, as every 
one knows, made a similar remark 
about his experience as a captain in 
the Hampshire militia. 

He threw the whole force of his 
nature into the parish schools, spend- 
ing some time in every day in them ; 
he visited incessantly ; and he took a 
particularly active part in the move- 
ment for regulating and controlling 
private charity which led to the for- 
mation of the Charity Organisation 
Society. An outbreak of cholera and 
period of serious distress among the 
poor occurred during his incumbency, 
a period which drew some earnest 
workers from other parts of London 
to give their help to the clergy of the 
East End. Edward Denison, who is 
affectionately remembered by many 
who knew him in Oxford and London,! 
chose Green’s parish to work in, and 
the two friends confirmed one another 
in their crusade against indiscriminate 
and demoralising charity. It was at 
this time that Green, who spent pretty 
nearly all his income as vicar upon 
the parish, found himself obliged, for 
the sake of his work there, to earn 
some money otherwise, and began to 
write for the Saturday Review. The 
addition of this labour to the daily 
fatigues of his parish duties told on 
his health, which had always been 
delicate, and made him willingly 
accept from Archbishop Tait, who had 
early marked and learnt to value his 
abilities, the post of librarian at 
Lambeth. He quitted Stepney, and 
never took any other clerical work. 

Although physical weakness was one 
of the causes which compelled this step, 

1 Green has spoken of him in an article 


entitled ‘‘A Brother of the Poor,” published 
in his Stray Studies. 


there was also another. He had been 
brought up in Tractarian views, and 
was at one time (so, at least, I have 
heard), when a boy, on the point of 
entering the Church of Rome. This 
tendency passed off, and before he 
went to St. Philip’s, he had become 
a Broad Churchman, and was much 
influenced by the writings of Mr. F. 
D. Maurice, whom he knew and used 
frequently to meet, and whose pure 
and noble character, even more per- 
haps than his preaching, had pro- 
foundly impressed him. However, his 
restlessly active mind did not stop long 
there. The same movement which 
had carried him away from Tracta- 
rianism made him feel less and less at 
home in the ministry of the Church 
of England, and must have led him, 
even had his health been stronger, to 
withdraw from clerical duties. After 
a few years he ceased to be addressed 
by his friends under the usual clerical 
prefix; but he continued to interest 
himself in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
always retained a warm affection for 
the Established Church. 

On leaving Stepney he went to 
live in lodgings in Beaumont Street, 
Marylebone, and divided his time 
between Lambeth and literary work. 
He now during several years wrote 
a good deal for the Saturday Re- 
view, and his articles were among 
the best, perhaps the very best, 
which then appeared in that organ. 
The most valuable of them were re- 
views of historical books and descrip- 
tions from the historical point of view 
of cities or remarkable places, espe- 
cially English and French towns. 
Some of these are masterpieces, and 
well deserve to be collected and repub- 
lished. Other articles were on social, 
or what may be called occasional, 
topics, and attracted much notice at 
the time from their gaiety and light- 
ness of touch. Politics he never 
touched, nor was he in the ordinary 
sense of the word a journalist, for with 
the exception of these social articles, 
his work was all done in his own 
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historical field, and done with as much 
care and pains as others would bestow 
on the composition of a book. Upon 
this subject I may quote the words of 
one of his oldest and most intimate 
friends who knew all he did in those 
days, and who conceives that it was 
a mistake to describe him, as some 
newspapers did in referring to his 
death, as a journalist :— 


“The real history of this writing for the 
Saturday Review has much personal, pathetic, 
and literary interest. 

“Tt was when he was vicar of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, that he wrote the most. The in- 
come of the place was, I think, 3007. a year, 
and the poverty of the parish was very great, 
Mr. Green ae every penny of this income 
on the parish. And he wrote—in order to 
live, and often when he was wearied out with 
the work of the day and late into the night— 
two, and often three, articles a week for the 
Saturday Review. It was less of a strain to 
him than it would have been to many others, 
because he wrote with such speed, and because 
his capacity for rapidly throwing his subject 
into form, and his memory were so remarkable. 
But it was a severe strain, nevertheless, for one 
who, at the time, had in him the beginnings of 
the disease of which he died. 

‘*T was staying with him once for two days, 
and the first night he said to me, ‘I have 
three articles to write for the Saturday Re- 
view, and they must all be done in thirty-six 
hours.’ ‘ What are they?’ I said ; ‘and how 
have you found time to think of them?’ 
‘ Well,’ he answered, ‘one is ona volume of 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, another is a 
“light middle,” and the last on the history 
of a small town in England; and I have 
worked them all into form as I was walking 
to-day about the parish and in London.’ One 
of these studies was finished before two o'clock 
in the morning, and while I talked to him ; the 
other two were done the next day. It is not 
uncommon to reach such speed, but it is very 
uncommon to combine this — with literary 
excellence of composition, and with permanent 
and careful knowledge. The historical reviews 
were of use to, and gratefully acknowledged 
by, his brother historians, and frequently ex- 
tended, in two or three numbers of the Satwr- 
day Review, to the length of an article in a 
magazine. I used to think them masterpieces 
of reviewing, and their one fault was the fault 
which was then frequent in that Review—over- 
vehemence in slaughtering its foes. Such 
reviewing cannot be fairly described as jour- 
nalism. It was an historical scholar speaking 
to scholars. I do not call it journalism when 
Mr. Gardiner writes an article on his own 
subject in the Academy. 


“ Another class of articles written by Mr. 
Green were articles on towns in 
France, or Italy. I do not know wh it 
was he = = Freeman ~ vomney - 
custom inging into a short space is- 
torical mba a single town or of a famous 
building, and showing how the town or the 
—s recorded its own history, and how it 
was linked to general history, but Mr. Green, 
at least, began it very early in his articles on 
Oxford. At any rate, it was his habit, at 
this time, whenever he travelled in England, 
France, or Italy, to make a study of any town 
he visited. 

“ Articles of this kind—and he had them 
by fifties in his head—formed the second line 
of what has been called his journalism. 
I should prefer to call them contributions to 
history. They are totally different in quality 
from ordinary journalism. They are short 
historical essays.” 


As his duties at Lambeth made no 
great demands on his time, he was now 
able to devote himself more steadily 
to historical work. His first impulse 
in that direction seems, as I have said, 
to have been received from Dean 
Stanley at Oxford. His next came 
from Mr. E. A. Freeman, who had 
listened to, and been much struck 
by, a paper of his at the meeting of 
a local archeological society (at Wel- 
lington in Somersetshire), and who 
became from that time his warm and 
steadfast friend. Green was a born 
historian, who would have been emi- 
nent without any help except that of 
books. But he was wise enough to 
know the value of personal counsel 
and direction, and generous enough 
to be heartily grateful for what he 
received. He did not belong in any 
special sense to what has been called 
Mr. Freeman’s school, differing widely 
from that distinguished writer in 
many of his views, and still more in 
style and manner. But he learnt an 
immense deal from Mr. Freeman, and 
he delighted to acknowledge his debt. 
He learnt among other things, the 
value of accuracy, the way to handle 
original authorities, the interpretation 
of architecture, and he received during 
many years of intimate intercourse, 
the constant sympathy and encourage- 
ment of a friend whose affection was 
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never blind to faults, while his admi- 
ration was never clouded by jealousy 
It was his good fortune to win the 
regard and receive the advice of 
another illustrious historian, Dr. 
Stubbs, who has expressed in language 
perhaps more measured, but not less 
emphatic than Mr. Freeman’s, his 
sense of Green’s services to English 
history. These two he used to call his 
masters; but no one who has read 
him and them needs to be told that 
his was one of those strong and rich 
intelligences which, in becoming more 
perfect by the study of others, loses 
nothing of its originality. 

His first continuous studies had lain 
among the Angevin kings, and the 
note-books still exist in which he had 
accumulated materials for their his- 
tory. However, the book was never 
written, for when the state of his 
lungs (which forced him to spend the 
winter of 1870—71 at San Remo) 
had begun to alarm his friends, they 
urged him to throw himself at once 
into some book likely to touch the 
world more than a minute account of 
so remote a period could do. Accord- 
ingly he began, and in two or three 
years, his winters abroad interrupting 
work a good deal, he completed the 
Short History of the English People. 
When a good deal of it had gone 
through the press, he felt, and his 
friends agreed with him, that the style 
of the earlier chapters was too much 
in the eager, quick, sketchy, “ point- 
making” manner of his Saturday 
Review articles, ‘and did not possess ”’ 
(says the friend I have already quoted) 
“enough historical dignity for a work 
which was to take in the whole his- 
tory of England. It was then, being 
convinced of this, that he cancelled a 
great deal of what had been stereo- 
typed, and re-wrote it, re-creating, with 
his passionate facility, his whole 
style.” In order to finish it, he gave 
up the Saturday Review altogether, 
though he could ill spare what his 
writing there brought him in. It is 
seldom that one finds such swiftness 


and ease in composition as his, united 
to so much fastidiousness. He went 
on remoulding and revising till his 
friends insisted that the book should 
be published anyhow, and published 
it accordingly was, in 1874. Feeling 
that his time here might be short, for 
he was often laid up and disabled even 
by a catarrh, he was the readier to 
yield. 

The success of the Short History was 
rapid and overwhelming. Everybody 
read it. It was philosophical enough 
for scholars, and popular enough for 
schoolboys. No historical book since 
Macaulay’s has made its way so fast, 
or been read with so much avidity. 
And Green was under disadvantages 
which his great predecessor escaped 
from. Macaulay’s name was famous 
before his History appeared, and 
Macaulay’s scale was so large that he 
could enliven his pages with a multi- 
tude of anecdotes and personal de- 
tails. Green was known only to a 
small cirele of friends, having written 
nothing under his own signature 
except one or two papers in magazines 
or the Transactions of archeological 
societies ; and the plan of his book, 
which dealt with the whole fourteen 
centuries of English national life in 
eight hundred and twenty pages, 
obliged him to deal with facts in 
the mass, and touch lightly and 
briefly on personal traits. A sum- 
mary is of all kinds of writing that 
which it is hardest to make interest- 
ing, because one must speak in general 
terms, one must pack facts tightly 
together, one must be content to give 
those facts without the delicacies of 
light and shade, the subtler tints of 
colour. Yet such was his skill, both 
literary and historical, that his outlines 
gave more pleasure and instruction 
than other people’s finished pictures. 

The success of the book put him at 
once in easier circumstances, and he 
soon afterwards removed to pleasanter 
lodgings in Connaught Street, Hyde 
Park, where he remained for two 
years. It also won for him a recog- 
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nition in the world which bright- 
ened his lifé. The University of 
Edinburgh, more prompt and generous 
than his own, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D., and the 
Committee of the Atheneum Club ex- 
ercised in his favour their power of 
electing eminent men to be members 
of the club without ballot, while Jesus 
College conferred on him an honorary 
Fellowship. 

In 1876 he took, for the only 
time in his life, except when he had 
supported a working man’s candi- 
date for the Tower Hamlets at the 
general election of 1868, an active 
part in practical politics. In the 
early part of that winter, when war 
seemed impending between Russia and 
Turkey, fears were entertained that 
England might undertake the defence 
of Turkey, and a body called the 
Eastern Question Association was 
formed to organise opposition to what 
was supposed to be the warlike policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry. Green 
threw himself warmly into the move- 
ment, was chosen to serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the association, 
and was one of a literary sub-committee 
of five (which included also Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and Mr. William 
Morris) appointed to draw up the 
manifesto convoking the meeting of 
delegates from all parts of the country, 
which was held in December 1876, 
under the title of the Eastern Question 
Conference. He continued to attend 
the general committee until, after the 
Treaty of Berlin, it ceased to meet, and 
took the keenest interest in its pro- 
ceedings. But his weak health and 
frequent winter absences made public 
appearances impossible to him. 

The next year, 1877, brought the 
chief happiness of his life, for it was 
then that he married Miss Alice 
Stopford, daughter of the late Arch- 
deacon Stopford. 

The reception of the Short History 
induced his publishers to collect and 
issue a selection from his anonymous 
articles under the title of Stray Studies. 


It preserved some excellent work, and 
would doubtless have had a more 
complete success if its contents had 
been less miscellaneous. And about 
the same time he began to edit his series 
of primers in literature and history, a 
delicate task, which he discharged 
with great tact; and soon after he 
wrote, in conjunction with his wife, 
a book on the geography of the 
British Isles. 

A more laborious undertaking was 
the re-casting of his Short History in 
the form of a somewhat larger book, 
which, under the title of A History of 
the English People, appeared in four 
octavo volumes between 1878 and 1880. 
This revised edition of the early 
work profited by the care which he 
spent, not only in correcting the minor 
errors of the latter, but in reconsider- 
ing the views and conclusions which 
had been there expressed, sometimes 
too broadly or too hastily. Thus 
the book gained in accuracy and 
solidity. It remains the latest and 
completest exposition of his ideas. 
But many readers thought that in 
being revised it was so toned down as 
to lose some part of its freshness and 
vivacity ; and it does not seem likely 
to supplant the Short History in popu- 
lar favour. In 1880 the concluding 
volume of this larger history appeared, 
and with characteristic activity he 
immediately set about a new project. 
He had always been intensely interested 
in the origines of English history, the 
settlement of the Teutonic invaders 
in Britain, the consolidation of their 
tribes into a nation with characteristic 
institutions and a settled order ; and 
his desire to treat of them was possi- 
bly stimulated by the way in which 
some critics had sought to disparage 
his Short History as a mere popu- 
larising of other people’s ideas ; 
brilliant work, these critics said, 
but still second-hand work, and 
affording no evidence of original 
power. Unjust the criticism certainly 
was, for there was abundant origin- 
ality in the views set forth in the Short 
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History ; but it made his friends urge 
him to an enterprise where he would 
have to deal with original authorities 
only, and be forced to put forth those 
powers of criticism and construction 
which they knew him to possess. Thus 
he began afresh at the very beginning, 
at Roman Britain and the English 
Conquest. The work had not ad- 
vanced far when he went to spend the 
winter in Egypt, and there unhappily 
caught an illness which so told on his 
weak frame that he was only just 
able to return to London in April, 
and would not have reached it at all 
but for the care and skill with which 
he was tended by his wife. Good 
nursing, and the extraordinary recu- 
perative power which his constitution 
possessed, brought him so far round 
that in a few weeks he was able to 
resume his studies, though now for- 
bidden to give to them more than two 
or three hours a day. However, what 
he could not do alone he did with and 
through his wife, who consulted the 
authorities for him, examined into 
obscure points, and wrote to his dicta- 
tion. In this way, during the summer 
and autumn months of 1881, when 
often some slight change of weather 
would throw him back and make 
work impossible for days or weeks, the 
book was prepared, which he pub- 
lished in February 1882, under the 
title of The Making of England. Even 
in those few months it was incessantly 
rewritten ; no less than ten copies were, 
I believe, made of the first chapter. 
It was received in the warmest way 
by the highest authorities. But he 
was himself far from satisfied with it 
on the literary side, thinking that a 
reader would find it at once too specu- 
lative and too dry, deficient in the 
details needed to make the life of 
primitive England real and instruc- 
tive. If this had been so, it would 
have been due to no failing in his 
skill, but to the scantiness of the 
materials available for the first few 
centuries of our national history. But 
he felt it so strongly that he was often 


disposed to recur to his idea of writing 
a history of the last seventy or eighty 
years, and was only induced by the 
encouragement of a few friends to 
pursue the narrative which, in the 
Making of England, he had carried 
down to the reign of Egbert. The 
winter of 1881 was spent at Mentone, 
and the following summer in London. 
He continued very weak, and some- 
times unable to go out driving—he 
never walked now—or to work at 
home for weeks together. But the 
moment that an access of strength 
returned, the note-books were brought 
out, and he was again busy going 
through what his wife’s industry had 
tabulated, and dictating for an hour 
or two till fatigue forced him to 
desist. Those who saw him during 
that summer were amazed, not only 
at this brave spirit which refused to 
yield to physical feebleness, but at the 
brightness and clearness of his in- 
tellect, which was not only as forcible 
as it had ever been before, but as 
much interested in whatever passed 
in the world. Those who came to see 
him were inclined to leave forthwith 
when they saw how he sat propped 
up with cushions on the sofa, his tiny 
frame worn to: mere skin and bone, 
his voice interrupted by frequent fits 
of coughing; but when they had 
stayed for a little, all was forgotten in 
the fascination of his talk, and they 
were in danger of remaining till the 
effort, not of thinking but of speech, 
had exhausted him. 

In October, when he returned to 
Mentone, the tale of our early bistory 
had been completed, and was in type 
down to the death of Earl Godwine in 
A.D. 1052. He had hesitated as to the 
point at which the book should end, 
but finally decided to carry it down to 
A.D. 1085, the date of the dispersion of 
the last great Scandinavian armament 
which threatened England. As the 
book dealt with both the Danish and 
Norman invasions, he proposed to call 
it The Conquest of England, and it is 
to be shortly published, wanting, in- 

















deed, those expansions in several places 
which he had meant to give it, but 
still such a work as none but he could 
have produced, full of new light, and 
equal in the parts which have been 
fully handled to the best work of his 
earlier years. 

Soon after he returned to Mentone 
he became rapidly worse, and unfit to 
do any continuous work, or even to 
quit the house, except to sit in the 
garden during an hour or two of 
morning sunshine. There I saw him 
in the end of December, keen and 
active in mind as ever, aware that the 
most he himself could hope for was to 
live long enough to complete his 
Conquest, but reading with avidity 
every new book that came to him 
from England—the last, which he 
began only a week or two before his 
death, was the Life of Lord Lawrence 
—starting schemes for various histo- 
rical books sufficient to fill three life- 
times, and ranging in talk over the 
whole field of politics, literature, and 
history. It seemed as if the intellect 
and will, which strove to remain in 
life till their work was done, were the 
only things which held the weak and 
wasted body together. The quenchless 
ardour of his spirit prolonged life 
amid the signs of death. In January 
there came a new attack, and in Feb- 
ruary another unexpected rally. On 
the 2nd of March he remarked that 
it was no use fighting longer, and on 
Wednesday, the 7th, he expired, at 
the age of forty-six. 

Incomplete as his life seems, maimed 
and saddened by the sense of powers 
which ill health would not suffer to 
produce their due results, it was not 
an unhappy one, for he had that im- 
mense power of enjoyment which so 
often belongs to a vivacious intelli- 
gence. He delighted in books, in 
travel, in his friends’ company, in the 
constant changes and movements of 
the world. Society never dulled his 
taste for these things, nor was his 
spirit, except for passing moments, 
darkened by the shadows which to 
No. 283.—vot. XLVIII. 
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others seemed to lie so thick around 
his path. He enjoyed, though he 
never boasted of it, the fame his 
books had won, and the splendid sense 
of creative power. And the last six 
years of his life were brightened by 
the society and affection of one who 
entered into all his tastes and pursuits 
with the most perfect sympathy, and 
enabled him, by her industry and 
vigour, to prosecute labours which 
physical weakness must otherwise 
have checked before the best of all 
his work had been accomplished. 

I would willingly linger over those 
incidents of his life and character- 
istics of his mind which endeared him 
to his friends; but it is better to 
proceed to that which the public 
knows him by, and endeavour to pre- 
sent some sort of estimate of his gifts 
for history, and the place to which his 
historical work is entitled. He had 
powers which would have made him 
eminent in many walks of life, just as 
he had a brilliance in talk which 
shone out over the room whatever 
might be the topic that came up. 
History was, however, the subject 
towards which the whole current of 
his intellect set, and it was interesting 
to notice how everything fell with him 
into history ; how he inevitably looked 
at it as an historian would. 

Now what are the capacities which 
the historian specially needs? Firstly, 
he must be accurate, and so fond of the 
true fact as to be willing to spend much 
time and pains in tracing it out even 
when it seems to others comparatively 
trivial. Secondly, he must be keenly 
observant, that is tosay, he must be able 
to fasten on small points, and discover 
in isolated data the basis for some 
generalisation, or the illustration of 
some principle. Thirdly, he must 
have a sound and calm judgment, 
which will subject both his own and 
other people’s inferences and generali- 
sations to a searching review, and 
weigh in delicate scales their validity. 
These two last mentioned qualifications 
taken together make up what one calls 

F 
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the critical faculty ; the powerof dealing 
with evidence as tending to establish 
or discredit facts, and those conclusions 
which are built on the grouping of 
facts. Acuteness alone is not enough, 
though men often speak of it as if it 
were the main thing needed. Nor is 
the judicial balance alone enough, 
though etymologically the critic is the 
judicially-minded person. We all 
know people sharp in observation 
and fertile in suggestion, whose con- 
clusions have little value, because they 
cannot distinguish between strong and 
weak arguments, just as we know 
solid and well-balanced minds who 
never enlighten a subject because, 
while seeing the errors of others, they 
cannot seize on the positive significance 
of facts known, but hitherto unscruti- 
nised. The true critic, in history, in 
philosophy, in literature, in psychology, 
even largely in the sciences of nature, is 
he whose judgment goes hand in hand 
with his observation, as the heat of 
the electric current is evolved where 
its light kindles, Fourthly, the 
historian must have imagination, not 
indeed with that intensity which 
makes the poet, else his realisations 
of the unseen may carry him too far 
above the earth, but in sufficient 
measure to let him feel the men of 
other times and countries to be living 
and real like ourselves, to present to 
him a large and crowded picture 
of a distant world as a world moving, 
struggling, hoping, fearing, enjoying, 
believing, like the world of to-day—a 
world in which there is a private life 
infinitely vaster, more complex, more 
interesting than that public life which 
is sometimes all that the records of the 
past have transmitted to us. Our 
imaginative historian may or may not 
be able to reconstruct that private life 
for us. If he can, he will. If the 
data are too scanty. he will wisely 
forbear. Yet he will still feel that 
those whose movements on the public 
stage he chronicles and judges, had 
their private life, and were steeped in 
an environment of natural and human 


influences which must have affected 
them at every turn; and he will so 
describe them as to make us feel them 
human, and give life to the pallid 
figures of far-off warriors and law- 
givers. To these four, some will 
think there ought to be added the 
faculty of literary exposition. But 
one who possesses in large measure the 
last three, or even the last alone, 
cannot fail to interest his readers ; 
and what more does a talent for 
literary exposition mean ? 

Taking these four, we shall find 
that historians fall into two classes, 
according as there predominates in 
them the critical or the imaginative 
faculty. Iam far from saying that 
any one can attain greatness without 
both: still they may be present in 
very unequal degrees. Some will in- 
vestigate facts and their relations 
with more care, and will occupy them- 
selves chiefly with that side of history 
in which positive and tangible con- 
clusions are (from the comparative 
abundance of data) most easily 
reached—that, namely, which relates 
to constitutional and diplomatic mat- 
ters. Others will be drawn towards 
the dramatic and personal elements in 
history, primarily as they appear in 
the lives: of famous individual men, 
secondarily as they are seen, more 
dimly but not less impressively, in 
groups and masses of men, and in a 
nation at large, and will also observe 
and dwell upon incidents of private 
life or features of social and religious 
custom, which the student of stately 
politics passes by. 

As Coleridge divided thinkers into 
two classes and took Plato as the type 
of one, Aristotle of the other, so one 
might take as representatives of these 
two tendencies among - historians 
Thucydides for the critical and philo- 
sophical, Herodotus for the imagi- 
native and picturesque. The former 
does not indeed want a sense of the 
dramatic grandeur of a situation ; his 
narrative of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, to take the most 
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obvious example, is like a piece of 
Eschylus in prose. The latter is by 
no means without a philosophical view 
of things, nor without a critical in- 
stinct, although his generalisations are 
rudimentary and his critical apparatus 
is imperfect. Each is so splendid be- 
cause each is wide, with all the great 
gifts largely, although not equally, 
developed. 

Green was an historian of the Hero- 
dotean type. He possessed, as I shall 
attempt to show, the capacities which 
belong to the other type also ; he was 
diligent, critical, sceptical, perhaps too 
sceptical, and he was eminently philo- 
sophical. Yet, the imaginative quality 
was the leading and distinctive quality 
in his mind and writing. An ordinary 
reader, if asked what was the main 
impression given by the Short History 
of the English People, would answer 
that it was the impression of pictur- 
esqueness and vividity — picturesque- 
ness in the externals of the life de- 
scribed, vividity in that life itself. 

I remember to have once, in talking 
with Green about Greek history, told 
him how I had heard a distinguished 
scholar, in discussing the ancient 
historians, disparage Herodotus and 
declare him unworthy to be placed 
near Thucydides. Green answered, 
almost with indignation, that to say 
such a thing showed that this eminent 
scholar could have little feeling for 
history. ‘Great as Thucydides is,” 
he said, “ Herodotus is far greater, or 
at any rate far more precious. His 
view was so much wider.” I forget 
the rest of the conversation, but what 
he meant was that Herodotus, to 
whom everything in the world was 
interesting, and who has told us some- 
thing about every country he visited 
or heard of, had a more fruitful con- 
ception of history than his Athenian 
successor, who practically confined him- 
self to politics in the narrower sense 
of the term, and that even the wisdom 
of the latter is not so valuable to us 
as the miscellaneous budget of infor- 
mation which Herodotus pours out 
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about everything in the primitive 
world, 

This was thoroughly characteristic 
of himself. Everything was interest- 
ing to him because his imagination 
laid hold of everything. When he 
travelled, nothing escaped his quick 
eye, perpetually ranging over the 
aspects of places and society. When 
he went out to dinner, he noted every 
person present, and could tell you 
afterwards something about them. 
He had a theory, so to speak, about 
each of them, and indeed about every 
one with whom he had ever exchanged 
a dozen words. When he read the 
newspaper, he seemed to squeeze all 
the juice out of it in a few minutes. 
Nor was it merely the large events 
that fixed his mind: he drew from 
stray notices of minor current matters 
evidence of principles or tendencies 
which escaped other people’s eyes. 
You never left him without having 
a flood of new light poured over the 
questions of the hour. His memory 
was retentive, but it was not so 
remarkable as the sustained keen- 
ness of apprehension with which he 
read, and which made him fasten 
upon everything in a book or in talk 
which was significant, which could be 
made the basis for an illustration of 
some theory. This is what I mean 
by calling him Herodotean. Nothing 
was too small nor too apparently re- 
mote from the main studies of his life 
to escape him or be without interest 
for him. His imagination vitalised it, 
and gave it immediately its place in 
those pictures he was always sketch- 
ing out. 

As this faculty of discerning hidden 
meanings and relations was one index 
and consequence of his imaginative 
power, so another was found in that 
artistic gift to which I have just re- 
ferred. To give literary form to 
everything was a necessity of his in- 
tellect. He could not tell an anec- 
dote or repeat a conversation without 
unconsciously dramatising it, putting 
into people’s mouths better phrases 
F 2 
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than they would have themselves em- 
ployed, and giving a finer point to the 
moral which the incident expressed. 
Verbal accuracy sometimes was im- 
paired, but the inner truth came out 
the more fully. 

Though he wrote very fast, and ‘in 
the most familiar way, the style of 
his letters was as good, I might say as 
finished, as that of his books. Every 
one of them had a beginning, middle, 
and end. The ideas were developed in 
an apt and graceful order, the sen- 
tences could all be construed, the 
words were choice. It was of course 
the same with the short articles 
which he at one time used to write 
for the Saturday Review. They are 
little essays, worthy to live not 
only for the excellent matter they 
contain, but for the delicate refine- 
ment of their form. Yet they were all 
written swiftly, and sometimes in the 
midst of physical weakness and ex- 
haustion. The friend I have previously 
quoted describes the genesis of one. 
He reached the town of Troyes early 
one morning with two friends, and 
immediately started off to explore it, 
darting hither and thither through the 
streets like a dog trying to find a 
scent. In two hours the examination 
was complete. They lunched together, 
took the train on to Basel, got there 
late and went off to bed. Green, 
however, wrote before he slept, and 
brought down to breakfast with him 
next morning an article on Troyes, in 
which its characteristic features were 
brought out and connected with its 
fortunes and those of the Counts of 
Champagne during some centuries, an 
article which was really a history in 
miniature. Then they went out to- 
gether to look at Basel, and being 
asked some question about that city 
he gave on the spur of the moment a 
sketch of its growth and character 
equally vivid and equally systematic, 
grouping all he had to say round two 
or three leading theories. Yet he had 
never been in either place before, and 
had not made a special study of either. 


He could apparently have done the 
same for any other town in France or 
the Rhineland. 

One other result of his imagination 
must be mentioned— the extreme 
quickness of his sympathy. It 
had served him well in his work 
among the East End poor. It made 
him an immense favourite with young 
people, in whose tastes and pursuits he 
was always ready to be interested. It 
enabled him to pour life and feeling 
into the figures of a bygone age, and 
become the most human, and in so far 
the most real and touching, of all who 
have dealt with English history. 
Whether or not his portraits are 
always true, they are always life-like. 
They seem to breathe. 

There was perhaps nothing that 
struck one so much in daily inter- 
course with Green as this passionate 
interest of his in human life. One 
may divide people — people (that is 
to say) who are pronounced enough 
to be classifiable at all—into those 
whose primary interests are in nature 
and what relates to nature, and those 
whose primary interests are in and for 
man. He was the most striking type 
I have known of the latter class, not 
merely because his human interests 
were so strong, but also because they 
excluded, to a degree singular in 
such an active and strenuous mind, in- 
terests in purely natural things. He 
did not seem to care for or seek to 
know any of the sciences of nature 
except in so far as they bore upon 
man’s life, were capable of explaining 
it or of serving it. He had a wonder- 
fully keen eye for country, for the 
direction and character of hills, the 
position and influence of rivers, forests, 
and marshes, of changes in the line of 
land and sea. Readers of The Making 
of England will recall the picture of the 
physical aspects of England as the 
Teutonic invaders found it, as an un- 
rivalled piece of reconstructive de- 
scription. So on a battle-field or in an 
historical town, his perception of the 
features of the ground or the site was 
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swift and unerring. He perceived 
and enjoyed natural beauty. But 
his perception and his enjoyment must 
always have reference to human life. 
The study of the battle-field and the 
town site were aids to the compre- 
hension of historical events. The ex- 
quisite landscape was exquisite, because 
it was associated with people dwelling 
there, with the processes of their poli- 
tical growth, with their social usages, 
or their ideas. I remember to have 
had from him years ago the most vivid 
descriptions of the towns of the Riviera 
and of Capri, where he used to pass 
the winter, but he never touched on 
anything which did not illustrate or 
intertwine itself with the life of the 
people, leaving one quite uninformed 
on matters purely physical. Facts 
about the height or steepness of the 
mountains, the relation of their ranges 
to one another, or their geological 
structure, or the trees and flowers of 
their upper regions, the prospects their 
summits command, the scenes of beauty 
in their wild glens, or beside their 
wood-embosomed lakes—all, in fact, 
which the mountain lover delights in, 
and which are to him a part of the 
mountain ardour, of the passion for 
pure nature unsullied by the presence 
of ‘man—all this was coldto him. But 
as soon as a touch of human life fell 
like a sunbeam across the landscape, 
all became warm and lovable. 

It was the same with art. With his 
delight in the creative ages and 
their work, his delicate perception of 
merit in every department, he had a 
‘great fondness for painting and 
sculpture, and used to describe what 
he saw in the galleries and churches 
of Italy with extraordinary power. 
But here too it was the human element 
that fascinated him. Technical merits, 
though of course he observed them, 
for he observed everything, were for- 
gotten ; he dwelt only on what the 
picture expressed or revealed. And for 
this reason pure landscape painting 
gave him comparatively little pleasure. 
It seems a truism to say that a his- 
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torian ought to care for all that bears 
upon man in the past or in the present. 
But there are really very few who have 
cared as he did, for there are few who 
have taken so wide a view of the 
historian’s functions, and have so dis- 
tinctly set before them as their object 
the comprehension, and realisation, and 
description of the whole field of bygone 
human life. The Past was all present 
to him in this sense, that he saw and 
felt in it not only those large events 
which annalists or state papers have 
recorded, but the every-day life of the 
people, their ideas, their habits, their 
external surroundings. And the Pre- 
sent was always past to him in this 
sense, that in spite of his strong 
political feelings, he looked at it with 
the eye of a philosophical observer, he 
disengaged leading principles from 
details, permanent tendencies from 
passing outbursts. This great complex 
mass of moral and physical forces 
playing round us, and driving us 
hither and thither by such a strange 
and intricate interlacement of move- 
ments that we seem to perceive no more 
than what is next us, and are unable 
to say whither we are tending, this 
roaring loom of Time, as Goethe calls 
it, was always before his mind, whose 
keen and steady gaze tried to follow 
every flash of the shuttle, and to dis- 
cover a direction anda relation amidst 
apparent confusion. His imagination 
visualised, so to speak, the phenomena 
as in a picture ; his speculative faculty 
harmonised them under laws, mea- 
sured them, and sought to forecast 
their effects. Hence it was a neces- 
sity to him to know what the world 
was doing. The first thing he did 
every day, whatever other pressure 
there might be on him, was to read the 
daily newspaper. The last thing that 
he ceased to read, when his remaining 
life began to be counted by hours, 
was the daily newspaper. Closely as 
he followed and sympathised with the 
fortunes of his friends, his interest in 
the world was warmer still. This is 
the keynote of his History of the English 
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People. It is the whole nation that is 
ever present to him, as it had been 
present before to no other historian. 

Such power of imagination and sym- 
pathy as I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe is enough to muke a brilliant 
writer, yet not necessarily a great 
historian. One must see how far the 
other qualifications, accuracy, acute- 
ness, judgment are also possessed. 

His accuracy has been much dis- 
puted. When the first burst of ap- 
plause that welcomed the Short History 
had subsided, several critics began to 
attack it on the score of minor errors. 
They pointed out a number of state- 
ments of fact which were doubtful, 
and others which were incorrect, and 
spread in some quarters the impression 
that he was on the whole a careless 
and untrustworthy writer. I do not 
deny that there are in the first edi- 
tions of the Short History some asser- 
tious made more positively than the 
evidence warrants, but this often arises 
from the summary method of treat- 
ment. A writer who compresses the 
whole history of England into eight 
hundred pages of small octavo, making 
his narrative not a bare narrative but 
a picture full of colour and incident, 
but incident which, for brevity’s sake, 
must often be given by allusion, can- 
not be always interrupting the current 
of the story to indicate doubts or 
quote authorities for every statement 
in which there may be an element of 
conjecture ; and it is probable that 
in some instances when the authori- 
ties are examined their result will 
appear different from that which the 
author has given them. On this head 
the Short History, if not perfect, is 
open to no grave censure. Of mis- 
takes, strictly so called—i.e. state- 
ments demonstrably incorrect and 
therefore ascribable to haste or care- 
lessness—there are enough to make a 
considerable show under the hands of 
a hostile critic, yet not more than any 
one who has read a good deal of 
history will be prepared to expect. 
The book falls far short of the accuracy 


of Bishop Thirlwall or Ranke, shorteven 
of the accuracy of Gibbon or Carlyle ; 
but it is not much below the standard 
of Mr. Grote’s care, it is up to that of 
Macaulay or Robertson, and decidedly 
above Dean Milman or David Hume. 
I take famous names, and could easily 
put a better face ‘on the matter by 
choosing for comparison contemporary 
writers whose literary eminence is 
higher than their historical. And 
Green’s mistakes, although as I admit 
pretty numerous, were (for they have 
been corrected in later editions) nearly 
all in very small matters. He puts 
an event in one year which happened 
in the preceding December; he calls 
a man John whose name was William. 
These are mistakes to the eye of a 
civil service examiner, but they seldom 
make any difference to the general 
reader, for they do not affect the 
doctrines and pictures which the book 
contains, and which give it its per- 
manent value as well as its literary 
charm. Still they are a blemish, and 
it is pleasant to be able to add that 
his later and more detailed work, the 
Making of England, though it contains 
plenty of debatable matter, as in the 
paucity of authentic data any such 
book must do, has been charged with 
very few misstatements in matters of 
fact. 

In considering his critical gift, it is 
well to distinguish those two elements 
of acute perception and sober judg- 
ment which were specified a few pages 
back, for he possessed the former in 
much larger measure than the latter. 
The same activity of mind which 
made him notice everything while 
travelling or moving in society, played 
incessantly upon the data of his his- 
torical works, and supplied him with 
endless theories as to the meaning of a 
statement, the source it came from, 
the way it had been transmitted, the 
conditions under which it was made. 
No one could be more keen and pene- 
trating in what the Germans call 
Quellenforschung—the collection, and 
investigation, and testing of the 
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sources of history—nor could any one 
be more painstaking. His inaccuracies 
did not arise from an indolence that 
left any stone unturned, but rather 
from an occupation with the idea 
which sometimes drew his attention 
away from the details of time and 
place. The ingenuity with which he 
built up theories was as admirable 
as the literary skill with which he 
stated them. People whom that skill 
fascinated sometimes fancied that it 
was all style. But the style was the 
least part of it. The bright facility 
in theorising, the power of grouping 
facts under new aspects, the skill in 
gathering and sifting evidence were 
fully as remarkable as those artistic 
qualities which expressed themselves 
in the paragraphs and sentences and 
phrases. What danger there was 
arose from this facility. His mind 
was so fertile and so imaginative, 
could see so much in a theory and 
apply it so dexterously, that his judg- 
ment sometimes suffered. It was 
dazzled by the brilliance of his inven- 
tion. I do not think he loved his 
theories specially because they were 
his own, for he often modified or aban- 
doned them, and he was always ready 
to give an eager attention to any one 
else’s suggestions. But he had a pas- 
sion for light, and when a new view 
seemed to him to explain things pre- 
viously dark, he foand it hard to 
acquiesce in uncertainty or patiently 
to suspend his judgment. Some of 
his theories he himself dropped. Some 
others he probably would have dropped, 
as the authorities he respected have not 
embraced them. Others have made 
their way into general acceptance, and 
will become still more useful as future 
inquirers work them out. But it may 
safely be said of his theories, that 
whether right or wrong, they were 
always instructive. Every one of 
them is based upon some facts, whose 
importance had not been so fully seen 
before, and suggests a point of view 
which is worth considering. He may 
sometimes appear extravagant—he is 
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never weak, or silly, or perverse. And 
so far from being credulous, his natural 
tendency was towards doubt. 

On its imaginative side, his mind 
was constructive : on its logical side, 
it was solvent and sceptical. Imagina- 
tion is doubtless to most men the 
faculty by whose aid construction 
takes place; but it is seldom that a 
strong imagination is coupled with so 
unsparing a criticism as his was of the 
materials on which the constructive 
faculty has to work. Sometimes the 
one power, sometimes the other, 
carried the day with him. But his 
later tendencies were rather towards 
scepticism, and towards what one may 
call a severe and ascetic view of his- 
tory. While writing the Making of 
England, and the (still unpublished) 
Conquest of England, he used to 
lament to me the scantiness of the 
materials, and the barren dryness 
which he feared the books would ‘con- 
sequently show. ‘“ How am I to make 
anything of these meagre entries of 
marches and battles which make up the 
history of whole centuries? Here are 
the Norsemen and Danes ravaging 
and occupying the country; we learn 
hardly anything about them from 
English sources, and nothing at all 
from Danish. How can one conceive 
and describe them? how have any com- 
prehension of what England was like 
in the districts they took and ruled?” 
I tried to get him to work in the Norse 
Sagas, and remember in particular to 
have entreated him when he came 
to the battle of Brunanburh to eke 
out the pitifully scanty records of that 
great fight from the account given of 
it in the famous story of the Icelandic 
hero, Egil, son of Skallagrim. But he 
answered that the Saga was unhistori- 
cal, a bit of legend written down more 
than a century after the event, and 
that he could not, by using it in the 
text, appear to trust it, or mix 
up authentic history with fable. 
It was urged that he could guard 
himself in a note from being supposed 
to take it for more than what it was, 
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® most picturesque embellishment of 
his tale. But he stood firm. Through- 
out these two last books, he steadily 
refrained from introducing any matter, 
however lively or romantic, which 
could not stand the test of his 
stringent criticism, and used laugh- 
ingly to tell how Dean Stanley had 
long ago said to him, after reading 
one of his earliest pieces, “I see you 
are in danger of growing picturesque. 
Beware of it. I have suffered for it.” 

If in these later years he was more 
cautious, and reined in his imagina- 
tion more tightly, the change was 
certainly due to no failing in his 
ingenuity. Nothing in all his work 
shows higher constructive quality 
than the Making of England. He had 
to deal with a time which has left us 
scarcely any authentic records, and to 
piece together his narrative and his 
picture of the country out of these 
records, and the indications, faint and 
scattered, and often capable of several 
interpretations, which are supplied by 
the remains of Roman roads and 
villas, the names of places, the boun- 
daries of local divisions, the casual 
statements of writers many centuries 
later. The result is nothing less than 
wonderful, and will remain the most 
enduring witness of his historical 
power. For here it is not a question 
of mere literary brilliance. The 
results are due to unwearied patience, 
exquisite penetration, sober weighing 
of evidence, joined to that power of 
realising things in the concrete by 
which a picture is conjured up out of 
a mass of phenomena, everything 
falling into its place under laws 
which seem to prove themselves as 
soon as they are stated. 

Of his literary style nothing need 
be said, for every one has felt its 
charm, But it is not without interest 
to observe that so accomplished a 
master of words had little verbal 
memory. He used to say that he 
could never recollect a phrase in its 
exact form, and readers of his history 
will recall instances in which, speaking 
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from memory, he has unconsciously 
varied some recorded expression. Nor 
had he any turn for languages. Ger- 
man he never knew at all, a fact 
which makes the compass of his 
historical knowledge appear all the 
more wonderful, and though he had 
spent several winters in Italy, he did 
not speak Italian except for the 
elementary purposes of travelling. 
The same want of mere verbal memory 
may have borne a part in this, but 
it was not unconnected with the 
vehemence of his interest in the 
substance of things. He was so 
anxious to get at the kernel that he 
could not stop to examine the nut. 
In this absence of linguistic gifts, 
as well as in the keenness of his ob- 
servations he resembled the late Dean 
of Westminster, who though he had 
travelled in and brought back all that 
was best worth knowing from every 
country in Europe had no facility in any 
language but his own. Another taste, 
however, whose absence used to excite 
surprise in that admirable master of 
style, I mean the love of music, was 
present in Green, whose feeling for 
that most emotional of the arts was 
deep and fine. 

He was not one of those whose per- 
sonality is unlike their books, for there 
was in both the same fertility, the same 
vivacity, the same keenness of sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless those whc knew 
him used to feel that they got from 
his conversation an even higher im- 
pression of his intellectual power than 
they did from his writings, because 
everything was so swift and so spon- 
taneous. Such talk has rarely been 
heard in our generation, so gay, so vivid, 
so various, so full of anecdote and illus- 
tration, so acute in criticism, so candid 
in consideration, so graphic in descrip- 
tion, so abundant in sympathy, so 
flashing in insight, so full of colour 
and emotion as well as of knowledge 
and thought. One had to forbid one’s 
self to visit him in the evening, because 
it was impossible to break off before 
two o'clock in the morning. And un- 
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like many illustrious talkers, he was 
just as willing to listen as to speak. 
Indeed one of the chief charms of his 
company was that it made you feel 
so much better than your ordinary 
self. His appreciation of whatever 
had any worth in it, his comments 
and replies, so stimulated the inter- 
locutor’s mind that it moved faster 
and could hit upon apter expressions 
than at any other time. The same 
gifts which shone out in his talk, 
lucid arrangement of ideas, perfect 
command of words, and a refined skill 
in perceiving the tendencies of those 
whom he addressed, would have made 
him an admirable public speaker. I 
do not remember that he ever did 
speak, in his later years, to any audi- 
ence larger than a committee of twenty. 
But he was a most eloquent preacher. 
The first time I ever saw him was in 
St. Philip’s, Stepney, some seventeen 
years ago, and I shall never forget 
the impression made on me by the im- 
passioned sentences that rang through 
the church from the fiery little figure 
in the pulpit with its thin face and 
bright black eyes. 

What Green did, precious as it is to 
students and delightful to the public, 
seems to those who used to listen to 
him little in comparison with what he 
would have done had longer life and 
a more robust body been granted him. 
Some of his greatest gifts would not 
have found their full scope till he 
came to treat of a period where the 
materials for history are ample, and 
where he could have allowed himself 
space to deal with them, such a period, 
for instance, as that of his early choice, 
the Angevin kings of England. Yet, 
even basing themselves on what he has 
done, they will not fear to claim for 
him a place among the foremost writers 
of our time. He has certainly left 
behind him no one who combines so 
many of the best gifts. We have 
historians equally learned, equally in- 
dustrious. We have two or three 
whose accuracy is more scrupulous, 
and their judgment more uniformly 


sober and cautious. But we have no 
one, and we may not for many years 
to come have any one, in whom so 
much knowledge and so wide a range 
of interests are united to such inge- 
nuity, acuteness, originality of view, 
and to such a power of presenting re- 
sults in rich, clear, and pictorial lan- 
guage. A great master of style may 
be a worthless historian. A skilful 
investigator and sound reasoner may 
be unreadable; the conjunction of the 
highest gifts for investigation with 
the highest gifts for exposition is a 
rare conjunction, which cannot be 
prized too highly, for it not only ad- 
vances history, but it creates a taste 
for history, and brings historical 
methods as well as historical facts, 
within the horizon of the ordinary 
reader. 

Of the services he has rendered to 
English history, the first, and that 
which was most promptly appreciated, 
was the intensity with which he 
realised, and the skill with which he 
brought out the life of the people 
of England, and taught his readers 
that the exploits of kings and the 
intrigues of ministers, and the strug- 
gles of parties in Parliament, are, 
after all, secondary matters, and im- 
portant only in so far as they affect 
the welfare or stimulate the thoughts 
and feelings of the great mass of un- 
distinguished humanity in whose 
hands the future of a nation lies. 
He changed the old-fashioned distri- 
bution of our annals into certain 
periods, showing that such divisions 
often obscured the true connection of 
events, and suggesting new and better 
groupings. And, lastly, he has laid, in 
his latest books, a firm and enduring 
foundation for our medieval history 
by that account of the Teutonic oc- 
cupation of England, of the state of 
the country as they found it, and the 
way they conquered and began to 
organise it, which has been already 
dwelt on as the most signal proof of 
his constructive power. 

Many readers will be disposed to 
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place him near Macaulay, for though 
he was less weighty he was far more 
subtle, and not less fascinating. To 
fewer perhaps will it occur to compare 
him with Gibbon, yet I am emboldened 
by the opinion of one of our greatest 
living historians to venture on the 
comparison. There are indeed wide 
differences between the two men. 
Green’s style has not the majestic 
march of Gibbon: it is quick and 
eager almost to restlessness. Nor is 
his judgment so uniformly grave and 
sound. But the characteristic note 
of his genius was also that of Gib- 
bon’s, the combination of a perfect 


mastery of multitudinous details, 
with a large and luminous view of 
those far-reaching forces and relations 
which govern the fortunes of peoples 
and guide the course of empire. 
This width and comprehensiveness, 
this power of massing for the purposes 
of argument the facts which his art 
has just been clothing in its most 
brilliant hues, is the highest of all a 
historian’s gifts, and is the one which 
seems most of all to establish his 
position among the leading historical 
minds of our century. 


JAMES Bryce. 





REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Dynamite, after making the tour of 
the Continent, has now established 
itself in England. The past month 
has been a month of explosives, al- 
though fortunately, thanks to the 
vigilance of the police, not a month of 
explosions. For some time past it 
was well known that the so-called 
dynamite campaign, long threatened 
by O’Donovan Rossa and Hibernian 
patriots of that stamp, was about to 
begin. But it was not until March 
that a serious effort was made by the 
terrorists to carry out their designs. 
On the night of the 15th of March, a 
canister of dynamite or nitro-glycerine 
was exploded in Charles Street, West- 
minster, in front of a basement win- 
dow in the Local Government Offices. 
The report of the explosion was heard 
as far off as Croydon. The damage, 
beyond broken windows, the glass from 
which littered the adjoining streets, 
was confined to the room in front of 
which the explosive was fired. Simul- 
taneously an abortive effort was made 
to damage the Times office by leaving 
a box of explosives on a window- 
sill in Printing House Square, but it 
was discovered, and removed before it 
fired. Up to that time the combined 
efforts of the dynamite brigade had 
been almost nil. Some score of ex- 
plosions in all parts of the kingdom 
had cost perhaps three or four lives, 
and inflicted about as much damage 
on buildings and property as would be 
covered by the insurance on a single 
first-class steamer. But the explosion 
at the Local Government Office, al- 
though comparatively trivial, impressed 
the imagination. Gloomy memories of 
the Winter Palace, and the more deadly 
crime which deprived Russia of her 
Czar, rose in the minds of men, and 
an uneasy feeling of insecurity began 
to prevail. Five hundred men were 
added to the Metropolitan police. 


Soldiers with fixed bayonets were 
stationed outside every public build- 
ing; and London saw with half-stupid 
amazement warriors decorated with 
medals and stars won at Tel-el-Kebir 
and Kassassin keeping guard over 
edifices threatened by a more danger- 
ous foe than those who manned the 
earthworks of Arabi. 

Hardly had these precautions been 
taken when England was startled by 
the simultaneous arrest of several 
Irish-Americans, who had been de- 
tected in manufacturing nitro-glycerine 
in Birmingham, and conveying it as 
luggage into the busiest thorough- 
fares of London. The story of their 
detection and their arrest, which 
forms one of the most satisfactory 
chapters in the annals of our detec- 
tive police, is too familiar to all to 
need recapitulation. Whitehead, the 
chemist of the gang, took a shop 
ostensibly as a painter in Birmingham, 
and there carried on for weeks the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine. Given 
a sufficient quantity of nitric acid— 
a chemical which can be bought any- 
where in any quantity at fourpence 

r pound—any chemist can make the 
deadliest explosive in his own cellar. 
Glycerine treated with nitric acid be- 
comes nitro-glycerine ; cotton becomes 
explosive under the same influence ; 
and blasting gelatine, the most power- 
ful of all, can be made by combining 
the two. Whitehead confined himself 
to the manufacture of nitro-glycerine. 
Several hundredweights were made, 
and in process of making, when sus- 
picion was excited in the mind of a 
Birmingham detective—who had ac- 
quired a smattering of chemistry by 
attending the local science and art 
classes—by the large quantities of 
glycerine delivered at the shop, that 
a nitro-glycerine factory was es- 
tablished in the town. No soldiers 
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advancing to the cannon’s mouth over 
a hidden mine could have displayed 
more splendid indifference to personal 
danger than the detectives who pur- 
sued their investigations amid car- 
boys—beside which a live torpedo 
was but a plaything —and sampled 
explosives until they had secured 
evidence to justify the seizure of the 
stock and the arrest of its owner. 
Before the final seizure at Birmingham, 
a parcel of two hundredweight of nitro- 
glycerine was despatched to London 
by train, as the personal luggage of an 
ordinary passenger, and then carried 
through the streets in a cab as if it 
had been so much Dutch cheese. He 
was followed by a detective, who, in 
the expressive American phrase, 
“shadowed” his man to an hotel in 
Southampton Street, where he was 
arrested and the nitro-glycerine con- 
fiseated. Next day another parcel of 
nitro-glycerine of equal weight was 
seized in Nelson Square, Blackfriars 
Road; other arrests were made in 
Liverpool and Glasgow. Before the 
week was out eight dynamitards were 
in custody, and the public heard of a 
plot to secure the independency of 
Ireland by burying London in its own 
ruins. 

The excitement was considerable. 
A stringent Bill, increasing the pe- 
nalties for the illegal possession or 
manufacture of dynamite was hurried 
through both Houses of Parliament in 
a single night. It passed without 
amendment, but not without discus- 
sion, although the criticism of the 
Radicals in one House and of Lord 
Salisbury in the other partook more 
of the nature of unavailing protests 
against the rapidity with which per- 
manent alterations in the criminal 
law were enacted in a moment of 
panic. The panic was natural, but 
the particular necessity for such head- 
long hurry was not very apparent. 

It was, however, a relief to the 
feelings, a kind of legislative oath 
discharged against evil-doers. Consol- 
ing, no doubt, toan overstrained Home 
Secretary and a sympathetic House of 


‘ action set in. 


Commons, but otherwise of little prac- 
tical utility. Men who are willing to 
take their lives in their hands, and 
live for weeks in the midst of a mine 
of nitro-glycerine, are not likely to be 
deterred because their detection will 
be followed by eighteen years’ penal 
servitude instead of two years’ hard 
labour. The measure had hardly re- 
ceived the Royal Assent before a re- 
Dynamite—6,000 tons 
of which are manufactured annually 
in this country—is by no means a 
realisation of the mysterious vril, in 
The Coming Race. As a substitute for 
an earthquake, it is not to be compared 
to gunpowder. But for the effect it 
produces upon the imagination by the 
report and annihilating impact at short 
range, it would be recognised as a far 
less effective weapon of the enemies 
of the human race than the vulgar 
petroleum or the commonplace torch. 
Apart from the menace of the por- 
tent visible in the introduction of 
nitro-glycerine into the arena of 
English politics, an indirect effect of 
the discoveries has been singularly re- 
assuring. It revived. if indeed it 
would not be more accurate to say 
it created, popular confidence in the 
efficiency, courage, and intelligence of 
a police force trained and controlled 
by the most democratic municipality 
in England. It manifested once more 
the singular self-control of the masses 
of the English people, now suddenly 
brought face to face with the worst 
form of the revolutionary spectre. 
But more than anything else, it con- 
tributed to reassure popular confidence 
in the efficiency of popular government 
by the passing of the Explosives Act in 
twenty-four hours. It was precipitate, 
and it may be unwise, but it revealed 
to a public, incredulous of the possi- 
bility of parliamentary activity, that 
there were circumstances when Parlia- 
ment could decree a ukase as expe- 
ditiously as a Czar, and that in an 
emergency the two Houses could act 
with the rapidity of volition. It is 
bad to act on the spur of the mo- 
ment asa general rule, but there are 
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times in the life of nations, as of in- 
dividuals, when an inability to take 
instantaneous action entails ruinous 
disaster. As by a curious coincidence, 
this unprecedented display of legisla- 
tive activity occurred simultaneously 
with the first meeting of the Grand 
Committee on Trade on which Parlia- 
ment has devolved the consideration 
of the Bankruptcy Bill. The work of 
devolution was carried a step further 
when the second Grand Committee 
began its sittings on the following 
Thursday. The Committee on Trade, 
sitting on Mondays and Fridays, is 
charged with the consideration of the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and the Bill re- 
forming the law of Patents and Trade 
Marks. The Committee on Law, 
sitting on Tuesdays and Thursdays, has 
to deal with the Bill establishing a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, and the 
proposed Criminal Code. Each Com- 
mittee.is composed of eighty members, 
and they sit from two to four in the 
afternoon. The Committee on Trade 


has hitherto fulfilled all expecta- 
tions of the gain in efficiency and 
practical usefulness likely to accrue 
from the new system. The Committee 


on Law has been less happy. The 
lawyers talk more than the men of 
business. There is more party spirit, 
and the progress is inconsequence much 
less rapid. The experiment however 
is but begun. So far it promises well 
for a further development at no dis- 
tant date. 

Since Parliament reassembled after 
the Easter recess, the grit seems in 
some unexplained fashion to have dis- 
appeared from the wheels of the legis- 
lative machine. The Irish members 
are still in their places, nor are they 
silent, but they do not obstruct, and 
even Mr. Warton seems to have ex- 
hausted his resources in the blocking 
of no fewer than thirty-two Bills. 
A fair and reasonable progress has 
been made with public business. The 
Law Bills and the Patents Bill have 
been read a second time and referred 
to the Grand Committees. Important 
debates have taken place on the 


Transvaal, Local Taxation, Irish mi- 
gration or emigration, and a sover- 
eignty of the Congo, and the growth 
of expenditure. Mr. Childers in a 
highly effective Budget speech, has 
vindicated the finance of the Cabinet, 
and foreshadowed a series of useful 
reforms, of which one of the most 
important is the conversion of 
Chancery stocks into terminable an- 
nuities, an arrangement by which 
the national debt will be reduced 
172,000,000/7. in the next twenty 
years. The three-halfpenny income 
tax imposed forthe Egyptian war was 
taken off, 170,000/7. was set aside for 
the introduction of sixpenny tele- 
grams, and 135,000/. to provide for 
the reduction of the passenger duty. 
The Patents Bill foreshadowed a 
further reduction, amounting to 
160,000/., the proceeds of the active 
brains by which the state has hitherto 
discouraged inventors. The accept- 
ance of the resolution in favour of 
retrenchment may not improbably 
mark the close of the era when a re- 
duction of expenditure was an effective 
party cry. The pressure of the con- 
stituencies, here as in France, is being 
exerted not in favour of retrenchment 
but of expenditure. The democracy 
is developing new wants, and is seek- 
ing to satisfy them at the expense of 
the Exchequer. When the few spent 
and the many paid, the many were in 
favour of economy. The tables are 
turned. The few pay, the many spend. 
Economy is becoming an unpopular 
virtue, and every year witnesses a 
fresh demand upon the public purse. 

In Ireland, the lull which set in last 
year continues. Public attention is 
preoccupied with the trial of the assas- 
sins of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke. Slow-footed Nemesis has 
overtaken the murderers at last, and 
one after another of the band of In- 
vincibles is consigned to the condemned 
cell. On the 14th May, one year and 
eight days after the murder in Phenix 
Park, its perpetrators will be hanged. 
The informer and the hangman have 
done more to tranquillise Ireland than 
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all the other agencies combined. The 
country is settling down, it may be 
into more steadfast detestaticn of 
English rule, but for the moment 
there is a calm surface. Farmers pay 
their rent, constables go their rounds, 
the courts sit, juries convict. The 
traffic returns are improving, bank 
deposits are increasing, it is months 
since a landlord was shot. Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan have got 
the country thoroughly in hand. Yet 
the pacification of Ireland is so far 
from being accomplished that when 
the first of the Phenix Park mur- 
derers was convicted, every barrack- 
room in Dublin was crowded with 
troops ready to be employed at a 
moment’s notice in crushing a popular 
outbreak of sympathy with the assas- 
sin. Popular government does not 
exist in Ireland. The island is now 
in a state of siege. According to 
the theory of Liberalism, this is a 
temporary expedient indispensable for 
the speedy development of popular 
government. When law is vindicated, 
reform can begin. Unfortunately, 
the successful vindication of law is 
regarded as an excuse for the indefinite 
postponement of reform. We travel 
eternally in the fatal circle. When 
Ireland is in disorder reform is post- 
poned until order is restored. When 
order is restored, reform is forbidden 
as a species of disturbance. Not one 
member of the present Government, 
hardly any member of the present 
Parliament, would deny that the Irish 
Land Act requires amendment in 
order to make it correspond to the 
avowed intentions of its authors. 
Yet when Mr. Parnell and the Ulster 
members united in voting for such 
an amendment they were opposed by 
the whole strength of the Government, 
and the amendment of the Land Act 
is postponed to the Greek Kalends. 
Even more striking was the rejection 
of Mr. Healy’s Bill. For a quarter 
of a century England has admitted 
that the state of county government 
in Ireland was a scandal which cried 
aloud for redress. A few years ago 


almost every member of the present 
Government went into the lobby in 
support of Mr. Butt’s Bill for re- 
forming the existing system, but 
this month when Mr. Healy’s ver- 
sion of Mr. Butt’s Bill was brought 
forward in the House of Commons, 
both the great English parties, headed 
by the Government, combined to throw 
it out. English convenience was once 
more made the measure of justice to 
Ireland, and the Irish were again for- 
bidden to enter the water until they 
had learned to swim. 

For a wonder public attention has of 
late been directed for a season from 
the debates at Westminster, and the 
conspiracies of Dublin, to the admin- 
istration of India. In India the 
object of our Government has always 
been held to be something much nobler 
than the mere superimposition of a 
new caste of white Brahmins upon 
two hundred millions of Asiatics. 
Here, as everywhere, the duty of the 
dominant caste is, as speedily as is 
consistent with the due performance 
of its immediate duties, to soften its 
domination as to leadership, and sub- 
stitute for the hated despotism of the 
conqueror, the welcome leadership of 
the experienced statesman. To that 
end it has always been held that we 
were in duty bound to educate our 
subjects, to train them in duties of 
administration, to facilitate their en- 
trance into’ public life, and in short to 
govern India, not only for the people, 
but as much by the people, as in 
the nature of things was possible. 

In pursuance of this wise and states- 
manlike policy, Lord Lytton, when he 
was viceroy threw open one-sixth of the 
appointments in the Covenanted Civil 
Service to natives. In pursuance of 
the same policy, Lord Ripon proposed 
that those natives admitted to high 
magisterial rank should not be dis- 
qualified by reason of their race from 
sitting in judgment upon English 
offenders. To persist in maintaining 
this interdict would be to allow 
Englishmen in one-sixth of India to 
defy the law with impunity, for the 
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nationality of one-sixth of the magis- 
trates would debar them from exer- 
cising jurisdiction on a white offender. 
Cases could of course be carried to the 
nearest district where an English 
magistrate could be found, but to deny 
redress at the local tribunal is usually 
to deny redress altogether. To pre- 
vent this, Mr. Ilbert’s Bill was 
introduced. It gave criminal juris- 
diction over Europeans to natives 
provided that they were either district 
magistrates, or session judges, or 
were especially] selected as qualified 
to exercise this jurisdiction by the 
Government. 

To lay a finger upon the privileges 
of a dominant caste is, in the eyes of 
the privileged few, as the sin of Uzzah, 
who rashly laid his hands upon the 
ark of the covenant. An outcry 
against the Bill and its author, 
begun at first to satisfy a profes- 
sional grudge, was caught up by the 
sounding-board of class prejudice, 
and it speedily re-echoed all over 
India. Non-official Anglo-India rose 
in wrath. It cursed the Bill, burnt its 
author in effigy, and sounded in the 
ears of the natives a rank truculent 
assertion of race superiority. The 
native press was not slow to respond, 
and for a time the leaden lake of Indian 
apathy was lashed into a storm. The 
Bill has been adjourned till November, 
but the mischief has been done. 
Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the Native Jurisdiction Bill, Lord 
Ripon’s government was pressing for- 
ward a Bill for the development of 
local self-government in Indian 
municipalities. The Bill, primarily 
introduced in order to relieve over- 
worked English officials of a portion 
of the ever-growing burden of local 
administration, was prefaced by a 
somewhat high-pitched series of reso- 
lutions, which were capable of being 
represented as foreshadowing the in- 
troduction of parliamentary institu- 
tions into India. No such intention, 
it is needless to say, was in the minds 
of the authors of the Bill. It wasa 
sincere attempt to develop the pecu- 


liar and hereditary faculty for local 
government, which is almost the only 
administrative talent the natives pos- 
sess, In accordance with the advice 
of great authorities, it was proposed 
to exclude English officials from the 
municipal boards. This afforded a 
handle on which the enemy was 
prompt to seize. Lord Ripon was ac- 
cused of asserting the saving principle 
of government by the sword all along 
the line, and the Local Government 
Bill, even more than that conferring 
jurisdiction over tenure magistrates, 
was held to be proof conclusive of his 
treason to his race. The subject was 
solemnly debated in the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Lytton, 
who, in a speech of marked ability and 
moderation, impeached the policy of 
his successor from the standpoint of 
autocracy. He was supported by Lord 
Cranbrook, in the speech of a partisan, 
and by Lord Salisbury, who laid down 
the singular doctrine that as we were 
confronted by a Malthusian difficulty 
in India, we were bound to subordinate 
our policy to the wishes and even to the 
prejudices of those whose capital alone 
could hope to stave off the evil day 
when the increase of population will 
exceed the means of subsistence. So 
far have we travelled since the days 
when the East India Company regarded 
the private adventurer as the enemy 
of the human race. To govern India . 
by the wisdom of the ablest officials is 
a task almost surpassing human skill. 
To try to govern India by officials 
liable to be overruled at every turn 
by an irresponsible oligarchy of 
planters, and to whom India is merely 
a milch cow, is attempting the impos- 
sible, and to render inevitable the 
catastrophe which all wish to avert. 

After Ireland, and after India, 
Egypt has been the chief source of our 
outside preoccupations. Lord Duf- 
ferin’s eloquent despatch, demonstrat- 
ing the impossibility of developing in 
a few months independent national 
institutions among a people trodden 
under foot for millenniums by foreign 
or native tyrants, has led many to 
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despair of realising the ideal of Egypt 
for the Egyptians. 

But slowly the new order is being 
evolved from the chaos which followed 
the overthrow of Arabi. Gen. Wood 
is reorganising the army. Sir Auckland 
Colvin is supreme at the exchequer. 
Colonel Hicks has gone to fight the 
Mahdi in the Seudan. An English 
lawyer is to be named Procureur- 
General of the native tribunals, which 
are to be manned by judges from 
Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 
The Gendarmerie is placed under Eng- 
lish command. An Anglo-Indian 
officer is to be placed in charge of the 
irregular service, with absolute control 
over the distribution of the water, 
without which Egypt would relapse 
into desert. A topographical survey 
is to be undertaken by officials from 
the ordnance department. The whole 
system of government is to be re- 
formed from its base by the Khedive 
acting under the inspiring influence of 
his English advisers, and protected in 
the exercise of his power by the con- 
stant presence of a reorganised native 
army. To furnish the edifice, an 
elaborate constitution of a Cabinet, 
a General Assembly, and a legisla- 
tive Council, resting upon provincial 
Councils and the village constituencies, 
has been devised, not so much as a 
present power, as affording a germ 


- for the development of genuinely 


popular representative institutions. 

It is a moot question with many 
whether, on the whole, the influence of 
England outside our own shores is a 
power that makes for righteousness, 
progress, and the general happiness of 
mankind, If it is to be exercised on 
the principles lately attempted in 
South Africa, it is to be feared that 
the pessimists will find few to gain- 
say them. The luckless Bechuanas 
—a tribe of some promise, familiar 
to Englishmen from the labours of 
Moffat and the adventures of Living- 
stone— were encouraged to regard 
themselves as allies of the English 
when the Transvaal was annexed. 
They incurred the hostility of the 


Boers, and, when the Transvaal was 
surrendered to the victors of Majuba 
Hill, some attempt was made in the 
wording of the Convention to secure 
for our quondam allies protection from 
their former foes. But as there was 
no Act of Parliament through which 
O’Connell could not drive a coach and 
six, so there is no international parch- 
ment through whose provisions it is 
not possible for unscrupulous men to 
make their way. A _ long-standing 
tribal feud between rival chieftains 
of the Bechuanas afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the restless adventurers, 
broken men, and ruined colonists, who 
form the vanguard of European ad- 
vance to enlist as volunteers in the 
service of one or other of the warring 
chiefs. The most of them were Boers, 
and they naturally allied themselves 
with the chief whose frontier marched 
with the Transvaal. The Government 
of the Transvaal, which has ever been 
more weak than wicked, had no means 
of compelling its subjects to refrain 
from participating in these tribal feuds. 
The volunteers increased in numbers 
and audacity until they became the 
masters of the chiefs whom they had 
undertaken to serve. What had at 
its inception been a mere tribal quar- 
rel, developed into a filibustering ex- 
pedition of the most odious kind. 
The lands of the Bechuanas were 
seized, and a robber Republic was 
established on territory which had 
been recognised as belonging to the 
dispossessed chieftains. The luckless 
Bechuanas were forbidden even to 
be supplied with powder by the 
Colonial authorities. The subject 
was debated and again debated in 
Parliament, but without any result. 
The Government feebly proposed to 
salve its conscience by providing com- 
pensation for a couple of the Bechuana 
chiefs. Mr. Forster demanded the 
despatch of horse, foot, and artillery, 
to smite the filibustering Boers, while 
the Opposition eagerly seized the sequel 
of their own mistake to excite odium 
against the Government. [It is a 
miserable business at the best, and 
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one reminder the more of the danger 
of undertaking unnecessary respon- 
sibilities, and the cruelty of a policy 
of inconsiderate philanthropy. Since 
Sir Bartle Frere went out to Cape 
Town we have interfered by turns 
on behalf alike of Boer and black ; and 
the net result is that both Boer and 
black are much worse off to-day than 
they would have been if we had never 
interfered at all, while we have lost 
hundreds of lives and millions of 
money; and instead of the testimony 
of an approving conscience, we have an 
unpleasant consciousness of humiliation 


- and dishonour. 


The conception of England main- 
taining a Roman peace among the 
savage races of the world, and of the 
Government of this small island play- 
ing the part of a terrestrial providence 
in distant continents is so majestic 
that few have been able to resist its 
fascination, As long as both parties 


‘ were agreed in the main as to the 


principles on which this civilising 
sovereignty were to be exercised, the 
idea was not without plausibility. 
But the imperialist fever of a few 
years ago has seriously impaired 
its attractions. Instead of a restrain- 
ing and moderating influence, England 
became a provocative aggressive force, 
and it was discovered that the power 
which could only be beneficially exer- 
cised by Ormusd had been grasped by 
Ahriman. Englishmen may well 
hesitate before accepting every ex- 
tension of the power and influence 
of their country as a gain for peace, 
order, and good government through- 
out the world. 

Absolute non-intervention, it is true, 
is absolutely impossible. England 
has undertaken too much to abandon 
all. Nor would the peace of the world 
be a gainer by the sudden abdication 
by this country of her place in the 
councils of the nations. It is rather 
in the wise and resolute avoidance of 
all paths of useless violence, and in 
the persistent pressure in the direction 
of concerted action to secure the 
supremacy of law in the ordering of 
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international affairs, that her influence 
can be exerted most beneficially in the 
affairs of men. Of this an excellent 
illustration has been furnished by the 
success of the international regulation 
for the navigation of the Danube, 
which has just received anew the con- 
secration of an European Conference. 
To extend that great and fruitful prin- 
ciple, and to accustom Europe not only 
to deliberate but also to act in concert, 
is a task to which the influence of 
England can worthily be directed. 
The indignant protests against the 
recognition of Portuguese authority 
over the mouth of the Congo has 
supplied an opportunity of which it is 
to be hoped our Government will not 
be slow to take advantage, by placing 
the free navigation of the great high- 
way of Central Africa under the con- 
trol of an international commission 
representing all the interested powers. 
Only by the strong restraint of the 
associated nations can the promptings 
of private greed or of militant philan- 
thropy be safely and effectually sup- 
pressed ; and in the joint intervention 
of many powers for specified objects 
can be found the best preventive of 
the aggressive action of any single 
state. 

The difficulty of placing a curb upon 
the expansive tendencies of the Eng- 
lish race has been aptly illustrated 
within the last few days by the news 
of the annexation of a score miles of 
African coast line between Sierra 
Leone and Liberia by Lord Derby, and 
the formal declaration of the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea by the infant 
colony of Queensland. In the one 
case the step was prompted by the 
necessities of the colonial custom-house ; 
in the other the annexation was due 
to the dread of the colonists lest the 
island of New Guinea should pass into 
the hands of a great European power. 

If this could take place when Mr. 
Gladstone is Prime Minister, and Lord 
Derby is in charge of the Colonies, 
what may not happen when in the 
days to come the advocates of an 
expansive policy again are supreme 
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in Downing Street? In a remark- 
able address delivered in the course 
of a series of political discourses in 
the Midlands, Lord Salisbury de- 
fined the policy of the Conservative 
party of the future as virtually that 
of ascendency abroad and socialism at 
home. Conservatism was to house the 
democracy admitted within the pale 
of the constitution in England, while 
abroad it was to go forth to impose 
the authority of the pale-faced custe 
over all the dusky myriads of the 
earth, among whom were also to be 
included the Irish race. 

The policy which Lord Salisbury 
advocated at Birmingham is the policy 
of the French republic. The com- 
bination of military adventure abroad 
with semi-socialistic legislation at 
home is realised in France. The 
results can hardly be said to be re- 
assuring. The salient feature of the 
foreign politics of the month has been 
the disclosure of a pact said to have 
been concluded between the Austrian- 
German powers and Italy last Novem- 
ber, by which each member of the 
triple alliance guaranteed the integrity 
of its allies’ dominions. By it the 
isolation of France is complete. From 
Russia the Republic is cut off by a 
gulf of antipathy and distrust, too 
deep to be covered in the lifetime of 
the present Czar, and now Italy, 
Austria, and Germany are leagued 
together for mutual protection against 
French aggression. Distrust of France 
is the ruling motive of European 
Cabinets, and it is significant that the 
triple alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia to ward off the danger 
accruing from the decay of the 
Ottoman Empire should have been 
succeeded by the triple alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy to guar- 
antee the good behaviour of France. 
The ring of steel that is thus 
thrown around France in Europe has 
diverted all her energies to other con- 
tinents. Colonial extension is the 
watchword of her foreign minister, 
M. Challemel Lacour, and it is en- 
dorsed even by so prudent a states- 


man as M. Léon Say. Tunis is not 
yet absorbed, but French ambition 
sighs after the conquest of Madagascar 
and fits out an expedition for the 
seizure of ‘Tonkin. M. de Brazza, 
with three handred tirailleurs, is at- 
tempting to conquer kingdoms on the 
Congo ; a little war is being waged in 
Senegambia ; and M. Waldeck Rousseau 
proposes to conquer the New Hebrides 
and to colonise them with the 
habitual criminals of France. In 
Syria, France vetoes the reap- 
pointment of Rustem Pasha as Go- 
vernor of the Lebanon. In Egypt, 
she counts the dismissal of every 
French employé as an offence; and 
even in far Ashantee six thousand 
savages cannot change their allegi- 
ance without filling her with dread 
for the development of her worthless 
stations on the Gold Coast. France 
is intriguing through her consuls, 
pushing her influence by her mission- 
aries, annexing by her explorers, or 
menacing by her gunboats, all round 
the world. 

The domestic policy of the Republic 
is characterised by the same semi- 
socialism which found favour in the 
eyes of Lord Salisbury. Political 
questions are temporarily in abeyance. 
The revisionist campaign set on foot 
by M. Clemenceau has had no success. 
Not 5 per cent. of the provincial 
councils have accorded it any support. 
The Government is more concerned 
with the distress that prevails among 
the workmen of Paris than with any 
great measure of political reform. “Our 
mission, our duty,” recently said M. 
Bertholin, deputy of St. Etienne, “is 
before all to labour to relieve the 
miseries of the working classes, to 
decree laws, and to found institutions 
destined to secure their enfranchise- 
mentand their well-being.” M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, the Minister of the Interior, 
recently launched a remarkable mani- 
festo on the social question, declaring 
that the state should co-operate with 
the trades unions in seeking to sub- 
stitute for the present wage system 
co-operative associations of working 
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men, trading upon borrowed capital 
and dividing their profits. The bud- 
get will not balance because of the 
gigantic system of public works under- 
taken by Mons. Freycinet which the 
Government dare not abandon. The 
expenditure on elementary education, 
creditable as it is to the intelligence 
of the French democracy, has been 
raised tc a figure which makes a 
serious inroad upon the revenue. To 
make the parallel still closer, the 
Ferry ministry has drafted a bill 
by which the Credit Foncier is to ad- 
vance under a municipal guarantee 
two millions sterling to all who will 
build houses, one half of the habit- 
able surface of which must be let out 
in lodgings at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a 
week, These houses are to be free 
from registration, land, door, and 
window tax, and their materials are 
to be exempted from the octroi. - The 
Minister of Finances, at his wits’ end 
for fresh resources, proposes to reduce 
the interest on the five-per-cent. stock 
to four and a half, but the miserable 
saving of 1,400,000/. thus effected will 
be swallowed up in the Tonkin ex- 


pedition, even if by disturbing the 
confidence of the peasant rentiers it 
does not cost the treasury more than 
it saves. 

But it is not only in France that 
the social question is the first order of 


the day. The German Reichstag has 
been startled this month by the un- 
expected receipt of a royal rescript 
praying it to proceed at once to 
dispose of the budget for 1884-85 in 
order that it may be free to devote the 
whole of its next autumn and winter 
session to the work of social and 
economic reform. ‘“ Legislation,” says 
the emperor, “for dealing with social 
democracy must not be restricted to 
police and repressive measures, but 
also seek to eradicate or at least to 
alleviate the evils embittered by penal 
laws, by the introduction of reforms, 
calculated to improve and assure the 
welfare of the working classes.” It 
is true that the Imperial Goveznment 
has very little to propose save a 
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trumpery Accident Assurance Bill, 
and a vague scheme not yet drafted 
for pensioning aged workmen, but the 
sentiment is none the less remarkable 
on that account. The necessity for 
dealing with the social question must 
indeed be overpowering when it extorts 
such a declaration from a Government 
which the previous week had placed 
in temporary arrest the German de- 
puties who had attended the Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen. 

We have only space for a hurried 
glance at some of the salient features 
of the month’s events, In the United 
States, although the tariff has heen 
reduced for financial reasons, the 
drift in the direction of free trade is 
perceptible chiefly to the eye of the 
optimist. Across the Atlantic, as in 
the older world, the development of 
theories hostile to great accumulations 
of wealth in private hands, is dis- 
tinctly visible, and measures for re- 
straining the powers of land-trading 
corporations and monopolists, are dis- 
cussed in almost every state. As in 
this country, so in the Greater Eng- 
land beyond the sea, there is a wel- 
come revival of moral earnestness 
showing itself in many ways, but 
more conspicuous in the increased 
vigour of the assault upon intemper- 
ance, and in the growing recognition 
of the right of women to share the 
educational and other privileges at 
present monopolised by the stronger 
Sex. 

In Russia, Nihilist trials continue 
to furnish evidence as to the desperate 
nature of the colossal duel in the dark 
which is being waged without ceasing 
between the aristocracy and the 
soldiers of despair, whose only hope is 
the annihilation of all that is to make 
room for the better world that is to 
be. The coronation, which was fixed 
for May 27th, is reported to have been 
postponed for a fortnight, owing to an’ 
inauspicious anniversary ; and Europe 
will breathe more freely when the 
ceremonial is over. In the Ottoman 
Empire the status quo continues, The 
Pope has assented to the persistent 
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demand of Austria that the junction 
of the Servian-Turkish and Bulgarian 
railways shall take place at Vrania, 
the half-way house to Salonica ; but it 
has secured asa concession that the 
line shall be sent by a circuitous route 
through Prestina, instead of taking 
the direct line through Uskub. The 
railway will be sixty miles longer in 
consequence, and it will cost 400,000/. 
more, but the Prestina route gives the 
Turks strategic advantages for resisting 
an Austrian advance upon the Aigean. 
On that point the Sultan was obdu- 
rate, and Austria gave way. Tena- 
cious, indeed, is the grasp with which 
the sovereign on the Bosphorus clings 
to his slowly vanishing inheritance. 
The Prince of Bulgaria on his way to 
Athens has been received as a persona 
grata at Constantinople by his suze- 
rain. Servia has accomplished an 
ecclesiastical revolution in an Erastian 
sense, deposing her hierarchy and con- 
secrating by the aid of a prelate from 
Austria-Hungary a new patriarch 
without any scruples as to the new 
subservience of the Church to the 
State. Roumania still sullenly refuses 
to accept the decision of the European 
Conference as to the regulation of the 
Danube. The difficulty as to the 
governorship of the Lebanon is not 
yet settled. Rustem’s reappointment 
is rendered impossible by the veto of 
France. A somewhat bold proposal to 
make the Albanian prince, Bib Doda, 
governor of the Lebanon, seems to 
have fallen through owing to the oppo- 
sition of England and Russia, and the 
question may remain open till the 
return of Lord Dufferin to Constan- 
tinople. 

In Italy, the Ministry has suddenly 
and emphatically declared itself in 
favour of protection, specie payments 
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have been resumed, and a comprehen- 
sive measure for the reform of criminal 
and provincial government has been 
introduced, in which, among other 
clauses, there is one conferring the 
municipal and provincial franchise 
upon women. Spain anticipating the 
action of England has passed an 
Affirmation Bill. As there was hardly 
a deputy on the Cortez who had not 
sworn to be faithful to at least two or 
three dynasties, no further illustra- 
tion was needed as to the inutility of 
the oath. The Government continues 
obstinately in the path of protection, 
and even the commercial treaty with 
Germany hangs fire. In the south, Spain 
is honeycombed with secret socialist 
organisations, one of which, known as 
the society of the Black Hand, recently 
assumed so menacing an attitude as to 
necessitate the prompt intervention 
of the authorities. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the sovereigns 
and their subjects are still at vari- 
ance. The King of Denmark has 
prorogued his parliament in despair 
of coming to an agreement with the 
elective chamber. And in Norway 
the ministers are undergoing impeach- 
ment at the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people. A prolonged 
ministerial crisis in Holland has been 
terminated by the formation of a 
ministry under M. Heemskerk; but 
more interest is excited in the forth- 
coming International Exhibition at 
Amsterdam than in the rise and fall 
of cabinets at the Hague. Europe, 
on the whole, although harassed with 
many troubles, is yet comparatively 
tranquil. No great convulsion is im- 
mediately impending. No sign of 
coming war arrests the ploughshare 
in the furrow, or summons the worker 
from the loom, 








